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aR. GAMALIEL BRADFORD, in an essay on the in- 
Yi] spiring life of General Lee, compares it with a poem. 
“Lee’s career,” he says, “has the breadth, the dig- 
nity, the round and full completeness of a Miltonic 
It was indeed a life lived in the grand 
style. Only in these days so few people care for poetry.” It is a 
meaty remark and also a shrewd one. If people do not care for 
poetry there is little enough reason to suppose that they will lead 
poetic lives, and the inference may appropriately be reversed. For 
half a century the externals of America have seemed to indicate 
the passing of an ancient dream. The ideals of statesmanship 
have become self-interested and concrete; our heroes are the men 
of finance, and our worship, as expressed in the aims of the suc- 
cessful, is centred.on a golden calf. In the reflected light of our 
satiety, poverty resembles a bizarre hiatus into which some of our 
surplus wealth can conveniently be thrown. Triton and his 
wreathed horn may still entrance the meadows, but they are very 
far away. All this is generally and even boastfully accepted. And 
yet books of verse were never so numerous or their writers so wel- 
come. The poets have come *in from the fields to tramp the 
streets of men. In the jostling commonplaces of today, they tell 
us, are oases of honey and musk, for behind every human lattice 
are the eyes of a deathless soul. 
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Song itself is woven of the spirit. It has a mystic and in- 
explicable quality, a something elemental as fire or the pigment 
of the sky. Good verse is, first of all, genuinely emotional and 
visionary. If the poet has not suffered with the fever of dreams, 
then he will write prose because he is a commentator and no com- 
ment can be poetry. There is even profound truth in the idea that 
minstrels should come in rags: for they are like harp-strings, bare 
to the winds of heaven and the secret whispers of men. Though 
they quiver with the philosophy of their time, the poets must ex- 
press something which is even closer to the heart of truth than 
thoyght—that tremendous harmony which joins a people’s soul 
with its ultimate destiny. If they are not the Alpha and the Omega, 
then they are the rest of the alphabet set to stirring music. For 
these reasons there are vast differences in poetry, like the great 
hiatus between Homer and Goethe. Each race and age speaks for 
itself in the form which is most vital, and which springs to its lips 
as naturally as the mother-tongue. Is America dreaming and suffer- 
ing; is it quivering with divine sympathy, reaching out to the 
stars on a ladder of song? Around us whisper the unmistakable 
tremors of a national soul in travail, noises that are faint and 
searching as autumn winds in the streets. Vague misguided cur- 
rents of religious fervor thrill whole seas of people and unalterably 
swerve their courses. The unceasing flow of widows’ mites going 
out in charity to the needy forms, so gracious a contrast to the 
blatant philanthropy of wealthy men. Below the surface of our 
garrulous existence lies an intense yearning for spiritual surety 
and consolation, an avenue of deathless and groping faith. If we 
have poets we shall expect them to find these things and sing of 
them. Perhaps their song will be new, with a strange rhythm and 
an attitude towards life which differs from what we have read 
before. But we have a right to demand that it be poetry. 

In the days when our national existence was more simple 
and earthy, we raised two very representative poets, Longfellow 
and Whitman. It has been customary, with the dogmatism of 
literary indexing, to term the latter the Singer of Democracy. 
In truth he was not democratic af all. He was a Homeric bar- 
barian, temperamentally almost a savage, who reveled in the divine . 
freshness of life, and felt keenly the pulsations of creation. Na- 
ture’s sinews were so vivid, lusty and beautiful for him that their 
splendor awed his spirit, but still he realizes more poignantly than 
any modern the superiority of his own being. So many of his 
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poems seem catalogues of the professions and smack of the populace, 
but their significance lies in the fact that Whitman quivered with 
the realization of “I”—he read himself, his dreams and personal 
vigor into the milkmaid and the mechanic. One may almost say 
that he knew nobody but himself, and had no acquaintance with 
the public at all. That pagan recognition of the beauty of the hu- 
man body, the forma spiritus, which is his most vital contribution 
to thought, was utterly alien to the trades. The ultimate wonder 
for him was an appraisal of himself. For these reasons the com- 
mon people have never understood him and will have none of 
him. He was wild and they were simple. His songs, however 
crude or imperfect, mirrored the great zest of dawn. And the 
ordinary American was merely a hard-working Puritan, whose 
sole heritage to the beauty of the universe was a dim recollection 
of the living spirit of the Christian ages. Longfellow understood 
this ordinary American admirably. He sang of daily toil, the 
sweat and the rain; he stood with the artisan on the bridge at 
midnight, caressed his memories and whispered of his children and 
the dead. Moreover, he harkened back to those misty days of 
cast-off Catholicism, with their fiery dreams of virginity and 
sainthood and war. His melodies were dim and shadowy as the 
recollections of his people; his philosophy that which stood with 
them in the harvest fields. For these reasons, he remains the 
great democratic poet, who sang of Americans as they sang and 
felt. They have loved him because he was theirs. 

Whitman and Longfellow belong to a time that is done. We 
have since discovered steel and riches. There have come problems 
of economics, vistas of material opportunity and gardens of luxury 
of which the New Englanders could not have dreamed. The strug- 
gle for daily bread has taken on a primitive ferocity that has all 
the demoniac clamor of war. Youth plunges from the traditions 
of the past to find itself utterly shelterless and without succor. 
Literally we cannot call our souls our own. They are tossed about 
seemingly, upon restless waves of ambition. Sometime we may get 
somewhere, but really we do not know when. At every crossroad 
stands some new deliverer with his theory, which is forgotten al- 
most as speedily as it was proclaimed. Never was such a hubbub 
of advice and hypothesis, never such a sounding of brass and gold. 
Yet everyone realizes that the crying need is for rescue and not 
speech. We have plenty of bread, but the land is hungry. Now 
the poets coming into the streets of today will be stirred with the 
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tumult and the drama; the lyric delicacy of Blake is almost im- 
possible. The age has also entered upon a highway which will 
not permit of platitude or compromise. We will have none of the 
mantle of truth: he must come like a warrior, bare and stalwart. 

In all, I think it is a turgid era, so much like that of Dante. 
Evil is just as sordid and strong, and the attitude of our sincerest 
thought is patterned after his. Some of the ancient dragons have 
been reborn. We have finally remembered that the devil is not a 
perfect gentleman with an oily tongue, but that he remains, as al- 
ways, a monster that roars like a lion or, in. metropolitan parlance, 
is accompanied by a brass band. Now Dante, if anything, was a 
poet. Some have denied him impartiality, philosophy and even 
art, but none dare assert that he was not a singer born. Yet if he 
has a distinguishing quality, it is his glowing intimacy with the 
world around him. His pen dealt with the men he fought, the 
women he admired and the tyrants he was forced to obey. There 
was never any hesitancy in his satire, though he might deal with 
the lowest and the highest alike. He described, intrepidly, the 
gentlemen who lived next door. One of our essayists has written 
suggestively of Dante and the Bowery, divining the probable 
thoughts of the Florentine were he alive today in New York. It 
is certain that the spectacle would have burned his spirit, for the 
triumph of Dante’s art lay in the transfiguration of the common- 
place. He drew the features of the world against the eternal back- 
ground of God. This he was able to do because he was intensely 
spiritual himself. His belief was utterly devoid of compromise, 
and in the strength of his knowledge of the Infinite he carried the 
finite fearlessly into the bottom of hell or across the stars into 
heaven. 

It is quite evident that we have no Dante, and the first de- 
ficiency of our poets is evidently their lack of background and the 
ashen character of their faith. But there is also the simpler dif- 
ference of form. Our verse is gorged with the environment of 
today, scintillates with locale and is done up, sometimes, in very 
novel parcels. The surest way to poetic fame is apparently to stand 
on one’s head and talk backward. While the primitive philosophy 
of Whitman was never so out of place as now, in the detail 
of barbaric measures he has simply been outdone. Of course there 
is no sense in belittling a poet because his rhyme-scheme is odd. In 
itself the idea of free-verse is sane. For myself, I believe that the 
bread-line is not of a sonnet’s texture, nor the gyrations of a speed- 
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ing airship food for a quatrain. There is a different melody in 
these things, and if we wish to express them genuinely we must 
learn their tongues. The Village Blacksmith was civilized 
enough for a ballad, but the craftsmen of today rush onward with 
the outcries of a savage horde. Unclassical metres are not even 
new. So mystic a poet as Coventry Patmore is quite unrestricted 
in rhythm, and the intensely spiritual verse of Paul Claudel is 
thoroughly unconventional in structure. Time was when Shake- 
speare’s blank verse was shockingly new. The melody is eternally 
“ superior to the measure. Naturally vers libre has provided excuse 
for unutterable inanity. There is Miss Lowell, who writes prose 
about it like an hysterical Indian, and there is Mr. Henry B. 
Fuller, who serves cutlets of ingeniously varied lengths from the 
most insipid journalism. Schools of Verticalists have joined with 
Horizontalists against the Vortacists and Convexicists. The four 
wheels of the prophet Ezechiel have been revived, and no waste of 
paper is appalling enough to stop them. Even so, we should con- 
cede cheerfully the possibilities of new rhythms, if they are em- 
ployed by a poet and not merely by a printing press. 

However, we are chiefly concerned with the sharp cleft be- 
tween the vision of Dante and the outlook of today. While ex- 
ternally the city may form a succession of markets, with an endless 
host of venders screaming forth their wares, it is also something 
more. It is a bazaar of fancies, emotions and philosophies—a 
stage on which there are as many comedies and tragedies as there 
are personalities. Moreover, one will find the same unity of pur- 
pose, the same striving for clarity and peaceful success as in the 
more material embroglio. The poets, coming into the avenues, 
will take their stand with one or the other, for their only mis- 
sion in life is the proferring of ideals.. The outstanding bulk of 
American thought is undoubtedly material, and has naturally se- 
cured the largest advertising. The poets who have frankly swum 
with the age and the earthy philosophy which it absorbed from 
nineteenth century science, are the best paid and the most widely 
read. People are naturally more alive to the sensational than 
to the sensitive. They absorb this poetry for the shocks it pro- 
vides or the style of its clothing. Absolutely bald and sallow there 
is no reason why the poets are singing or why they are devising 
metres. Coventry Patmore, in Rod, Root and Flower, suggests 
that the singer as a harbinger of life to the soul is more important 
than the statesman. It could scarcely be said of any of our re- 
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nowned versifiers that he is necessary or that we would dispense 
with even senators for his sake. 

The most alluring example of this nouveau American is ob- 
viously Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, creator of The Spoon River An- 
thology. A new form of irregular blank-verse was here employed 
to tell a kind of washerwoman’s story of the neighbors who were 
buried in the village cemetery. Mr. Masters was interested in 
“ destinies obscure,” but with a novel purpose. He constructed an 
Inferno of mean, stinted and overfed American rustics, so that by 
walking amid the sulphurous shapes he might prove beyond a doubt 
that epitaphs are untruthful. The venture was eminently success- 
ful. The men and women of his book sputter out in cynical gusts 
of smoke, leaving behind a stale odor like that of burnt tallow. 
Every type of villager drags out the dingy skeleton from the closet 
and lectures on it, with the insinuation that his dwelling has been 
little else but the closet. From the standpoint of form this work 
is negligible. The old sketch which dealt after the manner of 
Balzac with the spume of existence was not salable, and Mr. 
Masters was simply shrewd enough to chop it into palatable lines. 
We concede that his impressions are powerful, that Spoon River 
is a definite locality, and that humanity lives round us with all 
the deplorable meannesses of Mr. So-and-So of Kansas. But what 
is the meaning of it? Does the book burn with fiery hate for the 
things which have filled hell? Not a whit of it. Masters mouths 
the loathsome platitude that “such is life”’—a condition we may 
shrug our shoulders at, curse if we feel so inclined, but which after 
all is as permanent and stupid as an ox. Unmistakably it is 
anatomy, vivid and impressive, but still limited to stenches and 
bones, and preaching what is the most obvious of platitudes, the 
existence of the ugly and wicked. The repulsive atmosphere may 
sicken us, but it constitutes the sole aura of thousands who hope 
faintly that Pasteurized milk and electricity will some day better 
things. The soul is dead not only for many men, but what is far 
worse in many men. 

The other distinctly modern verse-school prides itself on a 
superiority of intellect. Here is the goodly company of John Gould 
Fletchers and Amy Lowells, persons who have enshrined their 
utterances in a sort of scientific and dispassionate thought-halo. 
They have: learned that night is not “a sable goddess on her ebon 
throne,” but a simple phenomenon due to the turning of the earth 
on its axis. Modesty is termed a “ sex-reaction”’ and the soul an 
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ether. All the familiar faiths and emotions of common life have 
been abandoned; since the definiteness of modern astronomy makes 
the idea of God un-Miltonic, God has no place in the heavens. 
Poetry has come to resemble a mechanical athlete who throws shin- 
ing stones from a nicely fashioned sling. These people write with 
the effect of rubber tires on a smooth pavement: their verse has all 
the luxury and barrenness of a motor-car. 

Nothing is more noticeable than their disposition to haunt the 
childlike. Desiring so much to express themselves in the manner 
of babes and sucklings, they become martinet-infants as gray- 
bearded as Methuselah. Take, for instance, a rather fine simile 
from a rather striking book, Mr. Carl Sandberg’s Chicago Poems. 
He likens the night stealing over thé darkened city to a cat slink- 
ing along on padded toes. This is all vivid enough, but alas it is 
presumed to be boyish. No such idea has appealed to a normal 
and rightly-constructed child since the birth of Abel. No boy 
would compare the awful mystery of the dark to a household pet, 
but in the clarity of his unspoiled vision would fancy himself alone 
in a dismal cavern, where the majestic ogre of the night was raising 
his hand and closing the entrances; he would think of a ship 
over which the eternal and impenetrable waves are folding. In 
other words he would possess the ancient and salutary sense of 
proportion which is inherent in all humanity. The powers of na- 
ture are mysterious adumbrations of the might of God, before 
Whom man is but a moment. Nothing displays the intrinsic in- 
fidelity of the modern school better than their confusion of. such 
eternal values. They have not made a single poem which could be 
sung or even happily quoted. Charred with a philosophic outlook 
which was always dead, their native brilliance cannot preserve them 
more than a day. 

After we have done-with a score of such volumes, polyphonic, 
irregular and scintillant as so many jewels, we are apt to wonder 
in despair what the trouble really is. Perhaps we should like to 
revert to Bliss Carman’s April Airs or to a blessed verse by Clinton 
Scollard, but we have put them out of our minds; theirs is the 
peace of yesterday, and what we are concerned with now is the 
streets and the general tumult of today. The verse which is termed 
most representative of the modern epoch is so vapid that one, read- 
ing it alone, might well conclude a draught of American life to be 
like absinthe or heroin. It reveals no more soul or light in the crest 
of America’s onrush than there was in the march of Attila. Mas- 
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ters, for example, sketches the life of the masses in hues of the 
desert, unbelievably parched and sterile, stirred only by siroccos of 
lust. No one conversant with American life will deny that in their 
measure they are true interpreters. Our people lack religious vision. 
They have been nursed on Puritan tracts and suckled with Metho- 
dist tea, a diet which has proven very weak. Men have lost their 
faith because they were weaned from it so gradually that the 
process escaped them. There is nothing new in sin, and re- 
pentance is as old and beautiful as the sunset on the wind-swept 
sands of the sea. We are not appalled at our vices: we are over- 
whelmed by the absence of our virtues. 

William James has said that education is the knack of dis- 
covering “a thing well done,” and poetry ought to be considered 
a good religious education. Americans have been reared on the 
hollow theory that goodness is a passive whiteness: a matter of 
going round the wine-cup rather than of going up and challenging 
it to mortal combat. Virtue consists for them in keeping the peace 
because war would inevitably be disastrous. Quite naturally effi- 
ciency has become a more powerful aid to righteousness than 
religious conviction. If a man’s soul is a kind of brute steel 
which he must temper in the fear of eternal damnation, he will 
forget his soul as quickly as he forgets damnation. We have suc- 
ceeded in doing this rather thoroughly, because we have discovered 
the heaven of material success. If a man has something to fight 
for, he will forget the invisible enemy he has to meet on a dis- 
tant field. Consequently the desirability of bodily and also ethical 
health has enforced the natural law. Professors urge youth to 
chastity because disease is ruinous; to abstinence because drunken- 
ness is a preparation for failure; to restraint, because anger leads 
to ostracism. In short we have forgotten that our souls are worth 
saving and inevitably have forgotten our souls. Mr. Edison has 
usurped the pulpit of Cotton Mather. There remained but one 
step, and it was taken recently by a certain fat and prosperous 
ten-cent dealer who gave a fortune to temperance movements, be- 
cause “they helped his business.” 

Obviously nothing is more certain than the ultimate hollow- 
ness of such matter-idolatry. Crushed or cramped though the soul 
may become, its vitality is profoundly restless as the sea. Puri- 
tanism has withered because it never bloomed, but the soil is ripe 
for a new §piritual revolt. Men may follow diverse mystic paths 
for a while, or they may ally themselves with the gloomy cult 
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of agnosticism. That is the burden of the future. As Catholics 
we rely on the divine maxim that the loss of life is but its finding, 
and know that however tense the struggle may become, there will 
be no victory like unto ours. Faith is entering an apostolate that 
has discarded all passivity, and carries the cross in the militant 
form of the sword. Not all the biology and nostalgic deduction 
of the evolutionary savant can put it down, and the poets who 
have not thrilled with the marshaling of its hosts are as dead 
as if they had never lived. The skill of all the poetic laboratories, 
of which we have so many, cannot juggle life out of the clay 
of words. 

But American verse is infinitely better than this. There are 
poets who have come -into the streets and absorbed a philosophy 
which is distinctly modern, and may in an offhand way be likened 
to a mixture of Tolstoy and O. Henry. One finds in their verse 
a little of the mystic longing for brotherhood and a little of whim- 
sical interest in the picturesque. Some of it is very good and 
noble. However much Mr. James Oppenheim’s “bahs” and 
“ahs,” or his unhappy fondness for Scriptural phraseology may 
annoy us, he remains a man of tensely wrought soul who is exalted 
and conscientious. His writing is frequently visionary and im- 
pressive enough to make us re-read him.with fondness. The same 
may be said of Margaret Widdemer and Witter Bynner, two of 
the best known “ poets of the people.” Unfortunately they are 
victims of a mirage which may be explained most satisfactorily, 
perhaps, by analogy. A forest with the sky overhead is a thing 
of infinite beauty, a temple to enter and emerge refreshed. Yet, 
when men have dwelt in the shade too much, when the sky has 
been forgotten and. the awful mystery of the leaves transmuted 
into reality, there appears the savage. No octave is completer than 
the range from wild to woodland. In these days we have not so 
many forests of trees, but quite a number of human jungles. Un- 
less a man be fortified, he can enter them too and forget the sky. 
He can become so absorbed in his fellowman that he will actually 
forget God. A great number of our most sincere poets, it seems 
to me, have undergone just this experience. The multitudes trudge 
along the highways so dramatically, tragically and dumbly that the 
singers would cry out for it in a voice that breaks all bounds. St. 
-Philip Neri must have felt thus when thinking with God. But, 
alas, mankind is not the Infinite, nor have our poets been muscular 
enough. They have overlooked some of the essential things. The 
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people are not tragic at all: any anarchist will admit that. A song 
about hunger is apt to make them yawn, and they are tremendously 
more interested in vaudeville. The great stillness of humanity 
is not a fifth act in Ibsen; it is the pressure of sleep. Still, the 
poets who have pitched their songs in the key of toil and desti- 
tution are eminently worthy of admiration. For charity is a 
great virtue. 

But the dawn has come, and the singers who have rushed to- 
wards it must remain the masters. First is that remarkable poet, 
Mr. Vachel Lindsay. He is not a Catholic by any means, but yet 
a spiritual searcher as genuine as Socrates, and perhaps the greatest 
of contemporary writers. When I began the Congo and Other 
Poems it was with a sort of whimsical interest in their reputed 
oddity, but I found the fervor and ecstasy of Whitman, together 
with a boyish enthusiasm, that spent itself in brotherhood. He 
is surely the only child-like poet whom the new school has pro- 
duced. When so much verse was being dictated by theories which 
might have spun themselves in the foggy brain of a modern science 
professor, he flung open the dusty classroom. Poetry is song, 
and song is of the soul. If the professor denied the soul, the only 
thing for a real poet like Lindsay to do was to bid him farewell. 
Thank God that he did so, for there is no one who has passed 
the American spirit on the corners or in the fields with such 
ecstatic recognition. The rhythm of the Congo is new but also 
very vital. There may be something of the mountebank or the 
revivalist about him, but the ordinary American happens to be a 
little of both. We should sympathize heartily with such poetry, 
for in it like the seeds of a great harvest are hidden the things of 
the future. 

Very much of the same longing for faith surges in the totally 
different and frugal lyrics of Robert Frost. This unique figure 
has arisen on what is surely the most barren soil in all the world, 
modern New England. Nature has somehow been bared to the 
stones, and the humanity living on them blends with the treeless 
hills. It is the Puritan philosophy brought to its fulfillment. Frost 
sings of the slow steps of winter, naked trees and wordless men. 
The want of color and incident gives his verse a startling reality, 
a sensation of drought or famine. And yet there is more in him 
than the +opelessness of Protestantism, or the wanderings of 
homeless men. One finds always a verve for discovery, a lust 
for fresher paths and a dissatisfaction with faiths that are built 
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of glass. Such poets are looking forward to something which is 
yet beyond them, like a rising sun, but whose ultimate appearance 
is just as certain and just as eagerly awaited. 

Then there is the cruder verse of John G. Neihardt, and the 
dying Puritan bloom of so many fine poets like Dana Burnet, 
Henry Van Dyke, and the best of all, Bliss Carman. The reverent 
lyrics of so many women like Sara Teasdale, Josephine Preston 
Peabody and Mrs. Dargan are alike beautiful and genuinely 
spiritual. About all of these poets hovers the charm of Puritan 
reticence and virginity of thought. Remote from jarring modernity, 
they will not cast off the memories of faith, but instead look for- 
ward to their reincarnation. Like so many of the older poets, Long- 
fellow and Lanier, for instance, they have unconsciously drifted 
away from the corridors of Protestantism into fields which are 
destined for the bloom of an older and brighter belief. For hearts 
so ready for the Grail, discovery is certain and victory more than 
a hope. 

American verse thrills with sublime hunger, although .the 
wares of Calvinism are wasted and bitter. Cynicism walks the 
streets, but in the crowd of buoyant spirits seems after all quite 
alone. Realizing the growing intensity of the Catholic appeal, we 
turn to our own poets a little anxiously. Have they been able 
to enfold this giant yearning of a whole people? Fortunately 
there is no need of apology for our verse: it is a matter of par. 
donable pride. The writers are an heroic army that has been 
mustered in slowly. Father Ryan, for all that he lacked in technique 
and range, was one of the truest of American singers, and The 
Valley of Silence is likely to remain our clearest vision of the medi- 
tative ideal. Then there is the beloved Father Tabb, whose lyrics 
stir the soul like the breath of Saints: miniatures of infinity, one 
may almost call them. And in the newer era, Catholicism is wit- 
nessing an outburst of song quite equal to its opportunity. Joyce 
Kilmer, Thomas Daly and Thomas Walsh are a splendid trinity of 
melody. Mr. Walsh sees the turrets of Christian beauty, and Mr. 
Daly the doorstep. If we concede to Mr. Kilmer the primal place, 
it is solely because of his universality and art. We are listening 
also to Father O’Donnell, to whom the spirit of Francis Thompson 
bequeathed some of its passion and all of its piety, and to Father 
Earls whose lyrics are vistas of holy peace. With sure and clear 
faith these, too, have entered the marketplace, fearless of the din 
and stanch as the crusaders we should like them to be. Perhaps 
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there is less of the throng in their verse than one finds in the 
other poets, but certainly there is more of God. What is most 
noticeable in our verse is perhaps its recovery of the virtues. The 
quivering delight of humility which Joyce Kilmer has expressed 
in those lines, 

Poems are made by fools like me 

But only God can make a tree, 


the new vision of forgiveness which Father O’Donnell has voiced 
in his best poem, and the sunshine of toil that beautifies so many 
of the poems of Thomas Daly and Father Earls, possess a fragrance 
quite distinct and lasting. As yet we miss the great leader; but 
then the conflict is only beginning, and the waxing need of the 
struggle holds many things unborn. 

Daily the surge of song in the streets is drawing the attention 
of the people. The poets are exchanging visions, faiths and dreams 
with a sincerity and fervor so intense that the world is catching 
fire. We have no Dante, and perhaps no man of his stature will 
be seen. I think that American verse will always be choral, par- 
taking of the democratic nature of its environment. Faith will 
parade the avenues, and parades are not constituted of kings but 
of armies. It may be that song will become so universal that its 
very commonness will preclude the extraordinary. Opera music is 
written for the stage, but church hymns were composed for all. 
Sometimes one is shocked to read something which voices a hope 
that paper will become scarce enough to prevent would-be poets 
from sending epics to the nervous publishers. For myself, I 
should like to think that everyone was a poet, writing because 
he was driven to it by a glimpse of beauty. If every tired man in 
the cars sat scribbling, it would be almost a tearfully beautiful 
spectacle. John rhyming “heart” and “smart” to Carlotta his 
wife, because he believed in Carlotta, the girl in the corner sing- 
ing to Mary because she believed in Mary; the old man dreaming 
over his dinner-pail of death because he believed in death: surely 
this would be sufficient to compensate even for Dante. Schiller, 
in a great line, complained of “ Was uns alle bandigt, das Gemeine,” 
but the American vision is different. We tremble with the mystery 
of the smallest tear, and delight in the ecstasy of the quiet laugh. 
All of us are of the community and we long fervently to rise to- 
gether. Speech is the most ordinary of things and yet there are 
orators; soldiers are drawn up in column, but they have generals. 
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Why should not poetry partake of this glowing universality? I 
believe that the dream of American poetry in its finest moods 
is just this, that men groping for faith together and finding it, 
should have charity enough to scatter the treasure abroad in flights 
of song. 

Of course the possibility of all this is bound up with the suc- 
cess of the Catholic spirit. When every creed that has withstood 
it lies broken in the dust, the resurrection of the Church is the 
coming of dawn. Protestantism subsisted because it had borrowed 
sufficient vitality to meet the demands of a past age in some 
measure, but like a nursling it must perish in the merciless war- 
fare of today. The fight now is against the tyranny of matter 
which has settled like an oppressive burden on the shoulders of 
man. The victory is still very far off. There will be wars without 
number, attended with bitterness and misunderstanding quite in- 
conceivable. Though the doctrines of Luther and Calvin be rags 
from which the spirit has departed, thousands will huddle in the 
cerements and refuse to believe that the Saviour is not there. Other 
thousands will continue to content themselves with the body and 
the things gold can obtain for it. The slumber of man may deepen 
so much that the trumpets of all the angels cannot shake it off. 
But America is dreaming and suffering. The people who have met 
life with so much patience, sacrifice and uprightness will demand 
food for their souls as well as for their bodies. After all the poets 
are convinced that the stock exchange is but a hut of straw, .and 
that some morning a torch may waste it into ashes. The timid 
altars in the marketplaces will glow finally in the presence of 
Truth. At all events we believe and strive that the touching of 
flames in the streets will kindle a great sunrise, and that the cadence 
of gathering song will greet it like the ceremonials of a death- 
less sacrament. 








THE ART OF CONTROVERSY: MACAULAY, HUXLEY AND 
NEWMAN. 


BY CECIL CHESTERTON. 


Sw HE critical treatment of the art of controversy simply 

yi as an art has been seriously neglected. I suppose 

the reason is that it is the very aim of the contro- 

versialist to distract attention from his art and con- 

| centrate it on his object. The stupid phrase “ art for 

art’ s sake ” (which is either the tamest of truisms or an extrava- 

gant absurdity) can hardly be applied by the most audacious to the 

art of controversy in the sense that some have attempted to apply 

it to the plastic arts. Controversy is not conducted for contro- 

versy’s sake; it is conducted for truth’s sake, or at least victory’s 

sake. Even those who think that Raphael painted his Madonnas 

“ for art’s sake” and not for the sake of the Mother of God, even 

those who maintain that Velasquez in painting Philip II.—or for that 

matter Whistler himself in painting Carlyle—cared nothing for 

the personality of their subjects, and regarded them only as arrange- 

ments, will hardly go so far as to say that Swift did not care 

whether “ Wood’s Halfpence”’ were withdrawn or that Strafford 

did not care whether his head was cut off. Yet who will deny 

the title of the Drapier Letters or of Strafford’s speech on his im- 
peachment to be considered masterpieces of art? 

Yet controversy, like any other art, can be considered from 
the purely artistic standpoint and its technical quality analyzed 
without reference to the rightness or wrongness of its aim. This 
is the obvious truism on which the esthetic sophistry is raised. 
A good shot is a good shot, and if you are a technical judge of 
shooting you will judge impartially of the technical excellence of 
the shot whether it is fired by a patriot at his country’s enemies or by 
a murderer at his wealthy uncle. It is hardly necessary to add that 
this does not mean—as the protagonists of the unmorality of art 
seem to suppose—that it does not matter whether you shoot your 
country’s enemies or your uncle. 

The object of controversy is, of course, to impress a certain 
conviction upefi the minds of your readers or hearers. Yet all 
writing that seeks this end is not necessarily controversy. Many 
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great didactic writers were indifferent to the art of controversy, 
or when they attempted it failed completely. Carlyle was such a 
man; so was Ruskin. These great men preached—and preached 
most powerfully—but they preached to congregations. They did 
not debate with others; if either of them attempted to do so he 
failed lamentably. Exposition and the moving of men by rhetoric 
was the direction of their genius, not controversy. Carlyle was 
a greater man than Macaulay and has influenced the age far more 
profoundly, but had he engaged in controversy with Macaulay he 
would have been badly worsted. Many will say—though I cer- 
tainly shall not—that Ruskin was a greater man than Huxley, 
but no one can think that Ruskin could have debated with Huxley 
for ten minutes. The lamentable fate of Charles Kingsley over the 
Apologia affair may stand as a permanent warning to the eloquent, 
persuasive, imaginative, enthusiastic preacher not to allow himself 
to engage in battle with a genuine controversial genius. 

An analogy might be drawn between the relation of contro- 
versy to pure didactics and the relation of war to politics. . The 
ultimate aim of controversy is to produce conviction, as the natural 
object of war is to produce a political effect, to impose the will 
of one country on another. But in each case there is an immediate 
object without which the ultimate object cannot be achieved; 
and this object is the elimination of the opposing army or the 
opposing controversialist. To render the position of a controversial 
opponent untenable, to force him into self-contradiction or into 
withdrawal, and to leave on the mind of the balanced reader the 
impression that his particular line of objection has ceased to exist— 
this is what the controversialist aims at; his success in this is the 
measure of his technical skill. 

The three nineteenth century names which I have already men- 
tioned, as those of controversial experts, may well serve to illus- 
trate the difference in effectiveness of various controversial 
methods. For each had his own special technique, which should 
be studied by those who wish to know how controversial victories 
are won, as carefully as the campaign of great commanders are 
studied by men who wish to be proficient in military strategy. 

The case of Macaulay is the most interesting, because it illus- 
trates very well the distinction which I have drawn between the 
immediate and ultimate end of controversy. In the ultimate end 
Macaulay, of course, fails. He does not convince us, even if he 
convinced his contemporaries, that the curious Whig version of 
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history and politics which he preached so picturesquely is valid. 
Events have gone against him: his political creed has become in- 
credible. But it is a gross injustice to allow that to blind us to 
the fact that he showed extraordinary genius as a controversialist 
in maintaining it. Nay, the very fact that he was so often in the 
wrong throws his ability as a controversialist into higher relief. 
Take, for instance, his attacks upon Southey’s Colloquies on So- 
ciology. 

On the main points at issue, the evil effects of the indus- 
trial system upon the poor, the urgent necessity of a strong na- 
tional government, the need of a common religion if a community 
is to be happy and secure, Southey was certainly in the right, 
Macaulay as certainly in the wrong. But it is not less certain 
that in the actual controversy Macaulay is the victor and Southey 
the vanquished. To deny this because Southey’s view has been 
found ultimately more true to the needs of men, would be as absurd 
as to deny the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo because the French 
are not now ruled by the Bourbons. 

If we try to examine the special quality in Macaulay’s effec- 
tiveness in controversy we shall find, I think, that it consists very 
largely in the cumulative effect of a rapid repetition of blows, 
delivered successively at the same point and each a little heavier 
than the last. These things can best be illustrated by quotation, 
and I will take first a passage, not especially controversial, but il- 
lustrating the literary method which the process involves. It is all 
the better in that—like all that Macaulay wrote on matters outside 
the purview of an English Whig—it is full of insular crudities, 
and quite misses the view of those whom he is criticizing. It is 
from his essay on Mirabeau, and is concerned with monarchical 
France before the Revolution and with Fénelon’s importance as 
a figure therein. 


The fundamental principle of Fénelon’s political morality, 
the tests by which he judged of institutions and of men, were 
absolutely new to his countrymen. He had taught them, indeed, 
with the happiest effect to his royal pupil. But how incom- 
prehensible they were to most people we learn from St. Simon. 
That amusing writer tells us, as a thing almost incredible, that 
the Duke of Burgundy declared it to be his opinion that kings 
existed for the good of the people, and not the people for the 
good of kings. St. Simon is delighted with the benevolence 
of this saying; but startled by its novelty and terrified by its 
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boldness. Indeed, he distinctly says that it was not safe to 
repeat the sentiment in the court of Louis. St. Simon was, of 
all the members of that court, the least courtly. He was as 
nearly an oppositionist as any man of his time. His disposi- 
tion was proud, bitter and cynical. In religion he was a 
Jansenist; in politics, a less hearty royalist than most of his 
neighbors. His opinions and his temper had preserved him 
from the illusions which the demeanor of Louis produced on 
others. He neither loved nor respected the King. Yet even 
this man—one of the most liberal men in France—was struck 
dumb with astonishment at hearing the fundamental axiom of 
all government expounded—an axiom which, in our time, no- 
body in England or France would dispute—which the stoutest 
Tory takes for granted as much as the fiercest Radical, and ¢on- 
cerning which the Carlist would agree with the most republican 
deputy of the “extreme left.” No person will do justice to 
Fénelon, who does not constantly keep in mind that Telemachus 
was written in an age and nation in which bold and independent 
thinkers stared to hear that twenty millions of human beings 
did not exist for the gratification of one. 


Now note the effect of what I have called the cumulative 
method in this passage. Every restatement is a little stronger than 
the last. St. Simon is at first “of all the members of that court 
the least courtly,” and “as nearly an oppositionist as any man of 
his time.” Then a definite statement is made about him: “ He 
neither loved nor respected the King.” Then he becomes “ one of 
the most liberal men in France,” and, finally, in the last sentence, 
not only is his liberality more emphatically stated, but his single 
person is transformed into the plural number and we hear of “ bold 
and independent thinkers ” staring and so on. A similar crescendo 
is observable in the description of the degree of his astonishment 
at the sentiment; while the sentiment itself, expressed in the first 
sentence in general terms, is at the end paraphased and thrown 
at the reader’s head in its most concrete and violent form. The 
effect is superb. 

And now to consider the use of this method in the particular 
case of controversy, turn to Macaulay’s famous essay on Bacon, 
and especially to the passage where Macaulay is answering the 
excuses put forward by Lord Verulam’s biographer for the phil- 
osopher’s treachery to his friend and benefactor, Lord Essex. 


In order to get rid of the charge of ingratitude Mr. Montagu 
VOL, CV.—29 
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attempts to show that Bacon lay under greater obligations to 
the Queen than to Essex. What these obligations were it is 
not easy to discover. The situation of Queen’s Counsel, and 
a remote reversion, were surely favors very far below Bacon’s — 
personal and hereditary claims. They were favors which had 
not cost the Queen a groat, nor had they put a groat into 
Bacon’s purse. It was necessary to rest Elizabeth’s claims to 
gratitude on some other ground; and this Mr. Montagu felt. 
“What perhaps was her greatest kindness,” says he, “ instead 
of having hastily advanced Bacon she had, with a continuance 
of her friendship, made him bear the yoke in his youth. Such 
were his obligations to Elizabeth.” 

Such indeed they were. Being the son of one of her old- 
est and most faithful Ministers, being himself the ablest and 
most accomplished young man of his time, he had been. con- 
demned by her to drudgery, to obscurity, to poverty. She had 
depreciated his requirements. She had checked him in the 
most imperious manner when in Parliament he ventured to act 
an independent part. She had refused to him the position to 
which he had a just claim. To her it was owing that, while 
younger men, not superior to him in extraction, and far in- 
ferior to him in every kind of personal merit, were filling the 
highest offices of the State, adding manor to manor, rearing 
palace after palace, he was lying at a sponging-house for ‘a debt 
of three hundred pounds. Assuredly if Bacon owed gratitude 
to Elizabeth, he owed none to Essex. If the Queen really was 
his best friend, the Earl was his worst enemy. We wonder 
that Mr. Montagu did not press this argument a little further. 
He might have maintained that Bacon was excusable in re- 
venging himself on a man who had attempted to rescue his 
youth from the salutary yoke imposed on it by the Queen, who 
had wished to advance him hastily, who, not content with at- 
tempting to inflict the Attorney-Generalship upon him, had been’ 
so cruel as to present him with a landed estate. 





There you will find the same method but applied with a direct 
controversial object. He begins by approaching his opponent’s 
argument quietly and with a certain respect as if he were going 
to treat it seriously. Then he proceeds to exhibit it, first in his 
opponent’s own words, then in words a little stronger and touched 
with irony. _ Finally he hacks at it with energy and flings it away, 
throwing aftér it, as one throws a stone, the derisive anger of the 
last sentence. 
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That is the method of Macaulay. 

Huxley brought to the art of controversy a far greater brain 
than Macaulay’s and an infinitely wider outlook. Yet his method 
is Macaulay’s—though with a difference that will be presently 
noted. It is not difficult to pick out from all his controversial 
essays passages which in everything but the literary style (which, 
of course, is far more lucid and restrained) resemble the passages 
I have quoted from Macaulay. For example, in the essay called 
The Lights of Christianity and the Lights of Science, he quotes 
a strange religious controversialist who from the calculation of 
the lives of the various early patriarchs draws the conclusion that 
“the account which Moses gives of the Temptation and the Fall 
passed through no more than four hands between him and Adam!” 
Here is Huxley’s comment (one quotes, naturally, not in approval 
of his opinions, but as an example of his controversial method) : 


If the “trustworthiness of our Lord Jesus Christ” is to 
stand or fall with the belief in the sudden transmutation of 
the chemical contents of a woman’s body into sodium chloride, 
or on the admitted reality of Jonah’s ejection, safe and sound, 
on the shores of the Levant, after three days sea-journey in 
the stomach of a gigantic marine animal, what positive pretext 
can there be of hinting a doubt as to the precise truth of the 
longevity of the Patriarchs? Who that has swallowed the 
camel of Jonah’s journey will be guilty of the affection of 
straining at such an historical gnat—nay, midge—as the sup- 
position that the mother of Moses was told the story of the 
Flood by Jacob; who had it straight from Shem; who was on 
friendly terms with St. James; who knew Adam quite well? 


In another essay, where he is quoting (with approval) New- 
man’s argument that the miracles of the Church are as easy to 
believe in as those of Scripture, the death of Arius after the 
Bishop’s prayers to “ take him away,” is mentioned at first simply 
as the “death of Arius,” then as his death “in the midst of his 
deadly, if prayerful, enemies,” and finally, as the “miraculous 
slaying of the man who fell short of the Athanasian power of 
affirming contradictions.” This is the very manner of Macaulay 
in his best combative form. 

Yet an immense gulf separates Huxley from Macaulay, and 
that gulf is due less to a difference of method than to the difference 
between the moral and mental make-up. Huxley ardently loved 
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and desired the truth—simply because it was the truth. This love 
and hunger for truth, for truth’s sake was not only not among 
Macaulay’s many admirable qualities, but was almost in so many 
words repudiated by him. The latter part of his essay on Bacon 
is practically a plea for not caring about truth unless it happens 
to be of immediate use to mankind. The effect of this difference 
upon their methods is very noticeable. Macaulay is fighting only 
for immediate victory. He looks for the weakest point in his op- 
ponent’s armor and hammers at it. He does not care much if a 
hundred strong points remain unanswered. For his aim is simply 
to defeat his enemy, for he knows that the effect of his defeat is 
produced if only on one point the opposing pleader is entirely 
routed. So again he is not much concerned if the counter-theory 
he sets up is weak and untenable. If you look at his reply to Glad- 
stone, for instance, you will feel at once the contrast between the 
keenness with which he fastens on and demolishes the weak ele- 
ments of Gladstone’s theory and the easily assailable structure 
_of the counter-theory he attempts to erect in its place. 

Very different is the method of Huxley in controversy (by 
a curious coincidence) with the same man more than-half a cen- 
tury later. His aim is not merely to set up a trophy but to 
conquer a province. Therefore, he is not content while a single 
strong point in his opponent’s case remains unanswered or a single 
weak point in his own undefended. He attacks the weak points 
of the other side as mercilessly and as successfully as ever Ma- 
caulay did. But he engages his enemy all along the line; he is not 
content while a single position remains unreduced. He even, in 
his controversy with Gladstone, suggests objections that he may 
rebut them, so anxious is he that no loophole for escape should 
remain. He wants his victory to be not only conspicuous but final. 

He was fond of attributing (it was his one permanent illusion) 
this characteristic of his to his pre-occupation with physical science. 
He was wildly wrong. It was due to a care for the final truth 
of things, which is a native quality of the mind and has no more 
to do directly with biology than with coal-mining. Aquinas had 
it before physical science (in the modern sense) existed. Newman 
had it, though his studies had lain in an entirely different direction. 
On the other hand, some of Huxley’s scientific colleagues (Haeckel, 
for instance) conspicuously lacked it and argued as unfairly as 
ever Macatilay did, though far less ably. 

When we turn to the third name I have mentioned we find 
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ourselves suddenly confronted with an entirely new mode of con- 
troversy, so original and so wonderfully successful that it deserves 
more attention: than it seems to have received from writers of 
criticisms and appreciations of Newman. 

Continuing the military metaphor which I have used—mis- 
leading, no doubt, in many points but not without its value—I 
might say that the difference between Newman and almost all other 
controversialists is that he is not only a tactician but a strategist. 
Macaulay, as I have said, tries to break his opponent’s line. 
Huxley tries to defeat him all along the line. In Newman alone 
do you find an elaborate series of operations, patiently worked 
out without reference to the temptation of immediate “ scoring,” 
and intended to end, so to speak, in the surrounding and oblitera- 
tion of the enemy. He also seems to look past the battle to the 
campaign. 

It is of the very nature of this method that it cannot be shown, 
as I have tried to show the method of Macaulay, by quotation. The 
ultimate blow when it comes is indeed as smashing or more smash- 
ing than the most vigorous strokes delivered by Huxley and Ma- 
caulay, but it has always been carefully prepared, and its force 
really depends upon that preparation. 

The best way in which I can illustrate the method I am trying 
to describe, will perhaps be to take a particular example and follow 
it out in some detail. ; 

The third of Newman’s lectures on The Present Position of 
Catholics in England is devoted to showing the true nature of 
the traditions upon which Protestant condemnation of the Catholic 
religion rests, and the flimsy and unreal character of their historical 
foundation. To this end he takes three instances, with only one 
of which I am at the present moment concerned. 

The historian Hallam, in his View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, had remarked that “ in the very best view 
that can be taken of monasteries their existence is deeply injurious 
to the general morals of the nation,” since “ under their influence 
men of the highest character fell implicitly into the snares of crafty 
priests, who made submission to the Church not only the condition 
but the measure of all praise.” And to illustrate the fact he pro- 
ceeds: 

He is a good Christian [says St. Eligius, a saint of the 
seventh century] who comes frequently to church, who presents 
an oblation that it may be offered to God on the altar; who 
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does not taste the fruits of his land till he has consecrated a 
part of them to God; who can repeat the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Redeem your souls from punishment, while it is in 
your power: offer presents and tithes to churches, light candles 
in holy places, as much as you can afford, come more frequently 
to church, implore the protection of the saints; for, if you 
observe these things, you may come with security at the day 
of judgment to say, ‘‘ Give unto us, Lord, for we have given 
unto Thee!” With such a definition of Christian character, 
it is not surprising that any fraud and injustice became hon- 
orable, when it contributed to the riches of the clergy and glory 
of their order. 


Now the statement that St. Eligius ever gave “such a definition 
of Christian character” is, as will presently be seen, a lie. One 
can readily imagine with what promptitude and energy Macaulay 
and Huxley would have pounced upon that lie, how they would 
have torn it to pieces, and scored heavily by exposing and de- 
nouncing it. Not so Newman. 

Newman proceeds, while leaving the statement as yet uncon- 
tradicted, to point out to the reader that Hallam gives as his ref- 
erence for this statement Dr. Robertson, the historian of Charles 
V., and the German Lutheran historian, Mosheim. To Dr. 
Robertson then Newman turns and quotes him as saying that in 
the dark ages “the barbarous nations, instead of aspiring to 
sanctity and virtue, imagined that they satisfied every obligation 
of duty by scrupulous observance of external ceremonies,” and in 
support of this giving what he calls “one remarkable testimony,” 
namely, the foregoing quotation from St. Eligius, adding what he 
describes as “the very proper reflection” of Dr. Maclaine, Mos- 
heim’s translator: ‘“‘ We see here a large and ample description of 
the character of the good Christian in which there is not the least 
mention of the love of God, resignation to His will, obedience to 
His laws; or of justice, benevolence, and charity towards men.” 

Newman now turns to a certain Mr. White, a professor who, in 
lecturing on the life and works of Mosheim, remarked that “no 
representation can convey stronger ideas of the melancholy state 
of religion in the seventh century than the description of a good 
Christian as drawn at that period by St. Eligius,” and proceeds to 
quote as before. A further step backward carries Newman 
to Archdeacon Jortin, who made the same quotation in his Remarks 
on Ecclesiastical History, introducing it with the observation that 
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it constitutes “ the sum and substance of true religion as it is drawn 
for us by Eligius, one of the principal saints of the age.” 

Newman now takes us to Mosheim himself, who in his Eccle- 
siastical History observes that while the religion of the earlier 
Christians was spiritual, the later ones “ placed the substance of 
religion in external rites and bodily exercises,” and proves this by 
the same quotation. 

Now Newman has manceuvred his guns into position, and he 
proceeds to open fire as follows: 


Brothers of the Oratory, take your last look at the Protestant 
y Tradition, ere it melts away into thin air from before your 
eyes. It carries with it a goodly succession of names, Mosheim, 
Jortin, Maclaine, Robertson, White and Hallam. It extends 
from 1755 to the year 1833. But in this latter year, when it 
was not seventy-eight years old, it met with an accident, at- 
tended with fatal consequences. Someone for the first time, 
instead of blindly following the traditional statement, thought 

it worth while first to consult St. Eligius himself. 


He then proceeds to show that the quotation is made up by 
picking out and putting together odd sentences scattered through 
a very long sermon, and that the surrounding sentences actually 
contain those very recommendations to general piety and benevo- 
lence made by St. Eligius and for the omission of which he had 
been so vilely abused by Mosheim, Maclaine, Robertson, White 
and Hallam. Thus: “ Wherefore, my brethren, love your 
friends in God and love your enemies for God, that he who loveth 
his neighbors hath fulfilled the law... ,..he is a good Christian who 
receives the stranger with joy, as though he were receiving Christ 


Himself...... who gives alms to the poor in proportion to his pos- 
sessions...... who has no deceitful balances or deceitful measures 
vslieas who both lives chastely himself and teaches his neighbors 
and children to live chastely and in the fear of God..... Keep peace 
and charity, recall the contentious to concord, avoid lies, tremble 
at perjury, bear no false witness, commit no theft...... Visit the 
infirm...... Seek out those who are in prison...... ” And St. 


Eligius adds: “If you observe these things you may appear boldly 
at God’s tribunal in the day of Judgment and say, ‘Give, Lord, as we 
have given.’ ” 

Now observe the controversial effect of Newman’s superb 
strategy. He has nailed the particular lie about St. Eligius to 
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the counter as Macaulay and Huxley would have done. But he 
has done much more than that. By his patient tracing of the tradi- 
tion, by his careful marshaling of all the authorities that sup- 
port it, before he smashes it, he has erected in the minds of his 
readers an indelible distrust of all the Protestant traditions how- 
ever venerable and however authoritative. The victory is complete. 
The enemy is simply obliterated. 

I could give a hundred other instances, did space permit, of 
this method in Newman’s controversial writings. There is that 
amazingly effective chapter, in the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine, which deals with the early Christians, where the attitude of 
the Roman world towards the new Faith is carefully delineated 
and illustrated by numerous quotations from pagan writers, and 
the reader gets to the end of it without a suspicion of the masked 
battery which Newman has prepared, until he is suddenly reminded 
that the accusations which he has been reading are almost word for 
word the same as those now brought against the Catholic Church. 
If there be now in the world, says Newman, a form of Christianity 
which is accused of superstition, insane asceticism, secret prof- 
ligacy and so on, “then it is not so very unlike Christianity as 
that same world viewed it when first it came forth from its 
Divine Founder.” 

How triumphantly Newman used the method here described 
is best shown in his famous controversy with Kingsley. In reading 
the earlier phases of that controversy one is almost inclined 
to fancy that Newman is meeting points, and not taking full ad- 
vantage of his adversary. But he has missed nothing. He has 
ruthlessly taken every advantage. His guns command every posi- 
tion. At the end his adversary, surrounded and already doomed, 
dashes backward and forward striving wildly to find the answer 
or the escape which are alike forbidden him. That is what I call 
great controversial strategy. 














.A SIXTEENTH CENTURY THEOLOGIAN ON INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. 


BY HERBERT FRANCIS WRIGHT. 


tl a war is useful to one province or state, but would 
Wi draw in its train great injuries to the entire world 
and to Christianity, I think that such a war is un- 
just.” These are not my words nor the words of 
43 a modern international lawyer, but they are words 
which were dictated to a class in theology of a large European 
university about forty years after Columbus discovered the New 
World. Startling as this statement may appear, coming as it does 
from the lips of a sixteenth century theologian, it is but a type 
of the clear and logical opinions boldly advanced by this great 
man, opinions which some of the international lawyers of today 
are just beginning to find courage to uphold. 

At the present time, when the attention of the entire world 
has been engaged so long by the war in Europe, it is no unusual 
thing to hear propounded on all sides such questions as “ May 
Christians make war?” “ Have the people any voice in declaring 
war?” ‘“ When are wars just?” “ What may be done in a just 
war and how far may one proceed against enemies? ”’ And while, 
at first sight, we may think that these questions, which are suggested 
by the present war, are new, the fact remains that each and every 
one of them—and many more like them—was discussed and 
answered by the Spanish moral theologian, Franciscus de Victoria, 
of the Order of Friars Preachers, in his De Jure Belli, published 
about three hundred and sixty years ago as the fifth of his Re- 
lectiones Theologice XII. For, to use the words of Thomas Al- 
fred Walker in his History of the Law of Nations: “In Victoria’s 
treatment of these problems, the reader, who is unprepared for the 
surprises of the literature of the Reformation. Age, will be as- 
tonished to discover the setting forth of principles which the his- 
torian of international practice is wont to represent as entirely 
modern.” 

Franciscus de Victoria was born in Victoria in Old Castile 
about 1480. In his early youth he entered the Dominican Order 
and later, on account of his exceptional ability and great 
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promise, was sent by the Order to the University of Paris for 
more advanced studies. After obtaining the highest honors in 
theology which his Order could bestow, he finally in 1526 became 
the occupant of the “ primary chair of theology ” at the University 
of Salamanca. Here he lectured for twenty years and obtained 
universal fame and glory as “ the restorer of scholastic theology,” 
because he inaugurated a movement to give to theological science 
a purer diction and improved literary form and to treat scholastic 
theology, not in a jejune and uncultivated manner, but in a scholarly 
and ornate manner, enriching it with every kind of learning, sacred 
and profane. While Victoria was making preparations to attend 
the Council of Trent, which had just (November 19, 1544) been 
convoked after several fruitless attempts, he was overtaken by ill- 
health, which caused him to relinquish his professional duties and 
finally led to his death in 1546. 

No little testimony is given to the greatness of this master 
of wisdom by his famous and learned disciples, Melchior Cano, 
Domingo Soto, Thomas of Chaves, Martin Aspilcueta (Doctor 
Navarrus), and many others. Melchior Cano, for example, says 
that “ Spain has received this eminent professor of theology by 
a singular gift of God,” and he attributes the doctrine, judgment, 
and eloquence which he himself possesses to his careful heed of 
Victoria’s precepts and admonitions. This praise is reéchoed by 
other contemporaries and by later scholars. 

Yet it is not as philosopher or theologian that .we are con- 
cerned with Victoria here, but as one of the founders of inter- 
national law. It is Franciscus de Victoria, in fact, who first 
admitted into a classification of law international law in its modern 
acceptation, ius inter gentes, although Richard Zouche is com- 
monly considered by most authorities as the creator of this term. 
“That which natural reason has established among all nations 
is called international law,” says Victoria, consciously adapting 
a statement of Gaius found in the Institutes of Justinian. Zouche 
also quotes Gaius’ statement, omitting two words of no little im- 
portance, and after some discussion continues, “ Law of this latter _ 
ket, ” that is, of commerce and wars between different nations, 

‘is called ius inter gentes.” Hence the reason why the term is 
attributed to him. But Victoria’s alteration of Gaius’ words was 
intentional. Consequently, it can be said with truth that the ex- 
pression, ius inter gentes, is found for the first time in Victoria. 

The expression is remarkable, but what is still more remark- 
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able is the idea to which this expression corresponds, the notion 
presented by Victoria of this ius inter gentes, of a juridical bond 
which it establishes between nations or rather of the international 
juridical society of which it is the expression. In Victoria’s sys- 
tem this law is a real law which is based on sociability, because 
there is a natural society, there are mutual relations, a communion, 
a bond between peoples. One nation has the right of entering 
into relations with another nation to such an extent that the denial 
of the exercise of this right justifies war. In other words, Vic- 
toria saw clearly the interdependence of nations, their reciprocal 
rights and duties. 

It is Victoria also who was one of the most vigorous op- 
ponents of three errors commonly found in extremist writers on 
civil and canon law who preceded him, namely, that infidels had 
no right to possess anything and war with them was therefore 
always just, that the Emperor of the Roman Empire was the 
temporal sovereign of the entire world, and that the Pope was 
the temporal sovereign of all the earth. It is not my purpose to 
give here the history of these errors and Victoria’s refutation of 
them. It will be sufficient simply to state the fact that one of the 
dreams of the Middle Ages was the reconstitution of the Roman 
Empire, which was to embrace the entire world, and that errors 
which arose from attempts to realize this dream were so ably op- 
posed and refuted by Victoria. that later writers mention them 
merely as a memory and as no longer upheld. 

But in Victoria’s time these were live topics of discussion. 
The Spanish conquests subsequent to the discovery of the New 
World by Columbus forced upon the Spanish sovereigns a very 
. momentous question. On the one side the conquerors wished 
to justify their seizure of lands and their right to use armed force 
against the natives who refused to accept their domination; on 
the other side, the missionaries accompanying the conquerors 
wished to secure fair treatment for the Indians. It is at this time 
(1532) that Victoria delivered his lecture De Indis, in which he 
reviews in succession the false and true titles alleged by the con- 
querors. The frankness with which he rendered judgments with- 
out fear or favor of the Catholic sovereigns, who had a very 
keen interest in the subject, is well worth noting. He stands out 
among the Spaniards and Portuguese as the defender of the propo- 
sition that infidels cannot be despoiled of civil power or sovereignty 
simply because they are infidels. He makes his position strikingly 
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clear by declaring that the Spaniards have no more right over the 
Indians than the latter would have had over the Spaniards if they 
had come to Spain. It is no wonder, then, that Hugo Grotius in 
his epoch-making work, De Jure Belli ac Pacis, calls Victoria 
a “theologian of sane judgment.” 

The De Indis was followed by a second lecture, De Jure Belli, 
which was intended to supplement the discussion of the just and 
just titles to the lands of the barbarians by a short discussion 
on the law of war. And although the author, as he himself 
states, merely noted the main propositions of this topic together 
with very brief proofs, an answer may be found here for many 
of the questions suggested by the entry of the United States into the 
European War. The following questions, for instance, are pro- 
posed and answered by Victoria: ‘‘ What may be a reason and 
just cause of war?” “Is it enough for a just war that a prince 
believes himself to have a just cause?” “‘ May subjects serve in 
a war without examining the causes?” “Is it ever lawful to 
despoil or kill all the innocent?” “Is it ever lawful to kill all the 
guilty in a just war?” 

The importance of Victoria’s opinions on the law of war may 
be gauged from the fact that Hugo Grotius cites Victoria’s De 
Jure Beili no less than forty-four times in his De Jure Belli ac Pacis, 
although he does not use Victoria’s exact words, and that only 
twice does he expressly take exception to Victoria’s statements. 
Grotius himself, in the prolegomena to his great work, acknowledges 
that he has consulted Victoria among other theologians and juris- 
consults, but he belittles them because of their brevity and charges 
most of them with confusion of ideas. This latter criticism, how- 
ever, cannot justly be charged against Victoria. 

Moreover, there is reason to believe that Grotius is indebted to 
Victoria to a far greater extent than he is willing to admit. For 
instance, in his Mare Liberum, which is a chapter to his De ‘Jure 
Prede, in discussing Portuguese titles over the Indians of the 
East, Grotius uses arguments which recall the position of Vic- 
toria with regard to Spanish titles over the Indians of the West. 
Nor is this all. Hermann Conring goes even so far as to say — 
that, if Grotius “excelled in philosophy and produced the incom- 
parable book, De Jure Belli ac Pacis, he owed it to his reading 
of the Spanish jurists, Ferdinand Vasquez and Diego Covarruvias, 
who had in* their turn made use of the work of their master, 
Franciscus de Victoria.” In fact, if we may believe a statement 
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made by Daniel Georg Morhof in his Polyhistor Literarius, Philo- 
sophicus et Practicus, Grotius’ direct indebtedness to Victoria may 
be greater than has hitherto been recognized. Until recent years 
we find scant credit given to any Catholic writers in the histories 
of international law. ‘“ Ever since the Reformation,” writes the 
celebrated James Lorimer in his Institutes of the Law of Nations,. 
“the prejudices of Protestants against Roman Catholics have been 
so vehement as to deprive them of the power of forming a dis- 
passionate opinion of their works, even if they had been acquainted 
with them; which they rarely were.” 

That Victoria has been able to survive this state of affairs, 
therefore, may well mean more than is apparent on the surface, and 
weight is added to this view by the fact that Victoria’s Relectiones 
went through at least ten editions, six of them appearing within 
fifty years. Yet in spite of these ten editions, Henry Hallam 
states that it “is a book of remarkable scarcity,’ and that some 
of those who since the time of Grotius have mentioned Victoria’s 
writings, lament that they are not to be met with. It is this, .in 
addition to the fact that he dictated his lectures and never pub- 
lished them himself (for they were published from the notebooks 
of his students eleven years after his death), that explains why this 
author, who enjoyed such great fame among his contemporaries, 
until recent years has been little known and rarely quoted. — 

All that Victoria has said about the law of war can be sum- 
marized in the three canons or rules of warfare, with which he 
brings his De Jure Belli to a close. They have reference to the 
conduct of nations and their princes before -war, during war, and 
after war, respectively. The first of these canons is: Assuming 
that a prince has authority to make war, he should first of all not 
go seeking occasions and causes of war, but should, if possible, 
live in peace with all men, as St. Paul enjoins on us (Romans 
xii. 18). Moreover, he should reflect that others are his neigh- 
bors, whom we are bound to love as ourselves, and that we all have 
one common Lord, before Whose tribunal we shall have to render 
our account. For it is the extreme of savagery to seek for and 
rejoice in grounds for killing and destroying men whom God has 
created and for whom Christ died. But only under compulsion 
and reluctantly should he come to the necessity of war. 

The second canon is: When war for a just cause has broken 
out, it must not be waged so as to ruin the people against whom 
it is directed, but only so as to obtain one’s rights and the de- 
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fence of one’s country, and in order that from that war peace and 
security may in time result. 

The third canon is: When victory has been won and the war 
is over, the victory should be utilized with moderation and Chris- 
tian humility, and the victor ought to deem that he is sitting as 
judge between two States, the one which has been wronged and 
the one which has done the wrong, so that it will be as judge 
and not as accuser that he will deliver the judgment whereby the 
injured State can obtain satisfaction, and this, so far as possible, 
should involve the offending State in the least degree of calamity 
and misfortune, the offending individuals being chastised within 
lawful limits. An especial reason for this is that in general among 
Christians all the fault is to be laid at the door of their princes, 
for subjects when fighting for their princes act in good faith, and 
it is thoroughly unjust, in the words of the poet Horace, that 
“ Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 

It is difficult to imagine how more prudent or more equitable 
rules could be formulated than the noble Christian principles which 
summarize Victoria’s doctrine on the law of war. So well-adapted 
are they for universal application to modern conditions, that one 
can scarcely believe that they are over three and a half centuries 
old. If the rulers of the countries now at war and in fact all 
other rulers would thoroughly learn and practise these true prin- 
ciples, it would be difficult indeed for wars to come, and, if they 
should, as come they may, they certainly could not long endure. 




















MUSIC. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


THERE is a hunger in my heart tonight, 
A longing in my soul, to hear 

The voice of heaven o’er the noise of earth 
That doth assail mine ear: 


For we are exiled children of the skies, 
Lone and lost wanderers from home...... 

"The stars come out like lamps in windows lit 
Far, far from where we roam; 


Like candles lit to show the long late way, 
Dear kindly beacons, sure and bright; 
But O, the heavy journeying, and O 
The silence of the night !— 


The dark and vasty silences that lie 
Between the going and the goal! 

Will not God reach a friendly hand to lift 
And lead my weary soul? 


Will not God speak a friendly word to me 
Above the tumult and the din 
Of earthly things—one little word to hush 


He speaks! He answers my poor faltering prayer! 
He opens heaven’s lattice wide ; 

He bids me bathe my brow in heavenly airs 
Like to a flowing tide! 


He calls! He gives unto my famished soul, 
Unto my eager heart, its meed: 

He breathes upon me with the breath of song, 
And O, my soul is freed, 


And I am lifted up and up, and held 
A little while—a child, to see 

The beauties of my Father’s House, which shall 
No more be shut from me! 











THE FASCINATION OF TRIFLES. 
BY JOHN LA FARGE, S.J. 


= o7)O one in sympathy with French thought there is an 
Mi attraction in the works of Henry Bordeaux, the 
“novelist of the French family.” His writings, like 
those of Lamb, or Jane Austen, or other gentle con- 
4} templatives of human manners, require a certain 
sympathy; but that sympathy is richly rewarded. He does not 
sketch; he elaborates with affection for his chosen field. The style 
is easy, quaintly humorous, colloquial. Each touch in his careful 
portrait of maeurs domestiques is a little entertainment in itself, 
which you enjoy apart from any thread of narrative. Yet he 
writes to have you reflect, as he himself has deeply reflected before 
writing. Perhaps a few thoughts suggested by his novel, La 
Maison, which has passed through some forty-six editions, may 
be of interest.? 

In La Maison, Bordeaux deals with a topic of importance, 
especially for all those who have a care for the young: the 
subtle process by which the Catholic Faith, learned in its easier 
applications in childhood, becomes—or fails to become—a master 
principle of action in a young man’s life. In his view this moment 
is when the young man first understands fully his responsibility 
to God, to the family, and to society. When he assumes that 
responsibility he ascends, by self-conquest, the throne that God ap- 
points to each of His servants. 

This idea is summed up in the words of retrospect at the close 
of this narrative, which is written in the form of an autobiography. 
“ Before reaching manhood, I had experienced in anticipation the 
great struggle which occurs in every human life between liberty 
and submission, between the horror of servitude and the sacrifice 
necessary for existence. A delightful and dangerous guide had 
revealed to me in advance the miraculous charm of nature, of love, 
and of that very pride which makes us imagine we will subjugate 
the world. That fascination, all too sweet and enervating, would 
never again hold me in bondage. My life from that moment was 
fastened ts an iron ring: it would depend no more on my imagina- 





12a Maison. By Henry Bordeaux. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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tion. I could only stretch chained hands now toward the phantom 
of happiness. Yet some day or other, every man receives these 
chains, if he is actually to ascend his throne: whether his empire 
extend over but an acre or but a name. Like a king, I was 
now responsible for the decay or the prosperity of my own little 
kingdom, my father’s house.” 

One can never foretell when this realization may come to 
a young man. Often it begins with marriage; or—as in this 
story—the parental love which was the very support of selfishness 
is withdrawn by death; or again, a sudden sin may reveal the 
awful consequences of irresponsibility. With the acceptance of 
that responsibility comes a new understanding of the faith as a 
master principle, as a complete measure of life. 

If those who have lost the faith were all to reveal the genius 
of their infidelity, how many would acknowledge that it was just 
at that time when the call sounded to ascend the throne of man- 
hood! But they shrank from the burden, and softly sought by 
pride to exalt the nature which self-conquest alone can ennoble. 
Yet one who is to assume this burden must have some idea, gained 
through the use of liberty, of the restraint he is placing on himself ; 
he must have withstood to some extent the “ fascination of trifles.”’ 
There will be the danger that the trifles will seek him after he has 
mounted his throne, and cause a wreck where before they would 
have uttered a warning. The problem then is in the introduction 
. to liberty, in the forestalling of those temptations which will strive 
so treacherously to dethrone the future monarch. 

Young Rambert’s autobiography does not deal with tempta- 
tion, but precisely with the “ fascination of trifles,” of that crucial 
question as to what association, importing infinite good or evil, 
may be found in the most indifferent little matters. It shows how 
simple pleasures, indifferent in themselves, may, through certain od- 
dities of training, contain just the germ of a principle which, planted 
in a moment of dreamy indifference, will later grow to a soul- 
killing upas tree. The experience is common to all, yet the mode 
is never quite the same. 

For an American boy the influence that these particular trifles 
exert on Charles Rambert appears odd. We do not commonly 
find a boy of fourteen, to whom a stroll in the country with his 
grandfather is an epoch-making novelty, on a par with a camping 
trip to the Rocky Mountains. Yet it is just the turn given to 
these innocent strolls, the slight shock offered to the boy’s un- 
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questioning faith in his Catholic father’s principles of law and 
order, the bit of disdain for punctuality and direction and respect 
of property and prudence in eating mushrooms or hobnobbing with 
gypsies, that plants the tiny seed in the boy’s mind of his infidel 
grandfather’s philosophy—utter irresponsibility to God, to family 
and to society; “nature” as all in all, with Rousseau as its bliss- 
ful interpreter. The initiation into the chosen circle of café-topers, 
with their atmosphere of mutual flattery and quiet disloyalty to 
every definite standard of decency, and a boyish enthusiasm for a 
little Italian circus-rider complete the work. The incidents are 
but trifles: not a word is spoken to the boy against faith, or re- 
ligion, or his parents. There is but his grandfather’s little 
mocking laugh, and a sense of liberty, of unrestraint. Yet the 
demon of unbelief has entered and touched the childish soul. 
The gentle cynicism that selects for the boy’s first lesson 
in skepticism an. old book of satire—familiar human types cari- 
catured as animals—just this cynicism codperates with the boy’s 
own instinct of secrecy. “ You know that animals and men are 
brothers,” remarks his grandfather. “ But animals are better than 
men.” The resemblance of Mademoiselle Tapinois, the Royalist 
old maid, to the picture of the decrepit dove, with its night shirt 
and candlestick, was certainly a trifle: yet, though a trifle, “a 
secret instinct warned me not to consult my parents in this matter.” 

The author appears to indicate weaknesses in certain educational 
systems. It is hard to designate these justly; but in this case, at 
least, Dr. Rambert, the boy’s father, is anxious to put the young 
person’s life on too strict a basis of principle, at an age when feel- 
ing and imagination naturally rule, and principle, the guide of 
maturer lfe, is only germinating. From his own goodness the 
Doctor cannot gauge the easy-natured malice of his father. The 
very simplicity of a noble nature prevents his meeting subtlety by 
subtlety. The art does not occur to him of teaching self-discipline 
through the use of liberty, guiding the heart in the seeming absence 
of all guidance: that art, puzzling the memories of later life, by 
which a great Christian mother in Israel will sometimes weave 
for her home a whole paradise of innocence out of the very ele- 
ments that threaten danger. The very completeness of his system 
sets the spring for the easy reaction. With a bit of chaff, a little 
teasing, the Doctor could have nullified an influence against which — 
all his souhd reasoning was directed in vain. 

Yet it is anything but a morbid tale. The boy’s naturalness 
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is the very flavor of the story: a naturalness so genuine that there 
is the illusion of a real autobigraphy, such is the vividness and 
delicacy of portraiture. The odd world of home geography and 
home politics, the mimic warfare against the garden bushes, and 
the fear of the threatened creditors as of huge caterpillars creeping 
in at night through the hole in the garden wall, is real, true to 
a child’s mind. Bordeaux’s humor is constant and childlike. He 
must have obtained from real life the delightful Tante Dine, 
rescuing the appalled cat from the ferocious rats, brandishing her 
broom, her téte-de-coup, among the cobwebs as a protest against 
the enemies of the Church and of the Comte de Chambord, and 
inventing impossible excuses for the children’s peccadillos: 
“They stole the pears to relieve the poor trees of their weight. 
He puts his hands in the spinach to show his joy at seeing na- 
ture’s verdure!” ‘ Grand-pére” is absolutely alive, with all his 
high and low lights: his green dressing-gown and black velvet . 
cap, his telescope and violin—the sweet tones of which opened 
for the sensitive boy “the mysterious empire of sounds .and 
dreams in the forest of vanishing vistas””—his detestation of all 
order and system, and the memory of his own exacting “ papa; ” 
his gallantry to ladies; his mordant little laugh, like the ric-rac 
of the pruning life—‘ L’ordre, l’ordre! Oh! Oh!”—his fame as 
a weather-prophet and interpreter of barometric mysteries; his 
passion for the country and mystic admiration of wandering 
shepherds; his contempt for the city, yet tender devotion to the 
“Café des Navigateurs,” with its toper-visionaries, broken-down 
artists, and scheming agitators, his facility in accepting political 
candidacy against his own son, and the halo of imaginary martyr- 
dom, yet his quiet disclaimer of all responsibility, advising the 
Doctor “not to read newspapers,” and his querulous helplessness 
in the hour of trial. ‘‘ Grand-pére’s” principle is simply the 
philosophy of disavowal: a philosophy which has been more potent 
than many a laboriously planned doctrine, potent in the fat times 
of peace, and ease, and unconcern of home and country. 

Above it all two figures stand out sublime: “a step and a 
shadow ”—the “step ” brisk, authoritative, reassuring of the heroic 
Dr. Rambert, whose life is offered for the salvation of his towns- 
men, in requital for their very ingratitude; the “shadow” of 
the ever watchful, prayerful Mother, who, by God dwelling in 
her heart, commands respect of those who expect nothing else on 
earth. 
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And in the end, in the moment of darkness when the step 
ceases forever to be heard in La Maison, the shadow wins: the 
victory is as subtle, as gentle, as true to a boy’s nature as was the. 
perversion. The illusion ceases when the insistent call comes of 
reality, and the young king ascends his throne. 

Your boy, of course, is not precisely a Charles Rambert. He 
is American, and the trifles that move him are of another kind. 
But the lesson is the same for all: for the process is common to 
all. The elusive influences, the small things count: the power of 
the over-kind friend, or good relative, who in a month releases the 
tension of years of home-training, the strange mental association 
of places and persons, and the physical aversions or likings to 
what seem to the boy symbols of good or evil ideas, and the un- 
conscious inferences drawn therefrom. Only a heavenly tact, not 
mere human prudence, can guide the heaven-destined heart—the 
tact that is the fruit of prayer, the light of the Holy Ghost. 





THE NEW WINE. 
BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


A PALE white moon above an opal haze 
Of sunset’s ruddy gold, light violet veiled ; 
Below, the sea—and ships that have not sailed 
At anchor in the quiet harbor ways. 
It sings of peace and silent gracious days; 
Of souls at rest, where evil long bewailed 
Hath won forgiveness and its pain hath trailed 
Off into moonlit calm and silvery praise. 


Grave moon of whiteness, rising high above 
Our earthly turbulence, have we no grace, 
No spirit-psalm, in unison with thine? 


No yearning for that Paradise of Love 
Where glows our Master’s full veiléd Face 
And ours, His rubied outpour of new wine? 

















THEORIES OF COMPENSATION. 
BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH.D. 


S| HERE is no inherent reason why we should ask or 
receive compensation for anything that we do. The 
reasons for compensation are usually extrinsic to 
the action to which it is attached. Nature does not 
=6 trifle nor does she forget the harmonies which mark 
her laws. We are endowed with faculties in order that we may 
use them. If nature has a purpose in endowing us with faculties, 
the purpose is revealed in the exercise of them. Hence, as far 
as nature is concerned, a faculty should lead to action without 
thought of compensation extrinsic to it. It is true that we are 
led on to exercise faculties by some form of pleasure attached 
to action. This is, if you will, a form of compensation, but it is 
a by-product rather than purpose in nature. Nevertheless, there 
has never been a civilization into which some form of systematic 
‘compensation was not organized. Our normal social experience 
tends to divert us from the consideration of action for its own sake 
to action for the sake of something extrinsic to it. This extrinsic 
something is compensation. 

Compensation is a fundamental social institution. It is or- 
ganized into the deepest consciousness of the race. It is associated 
with every type of culture and with every degree of power. It 
accounts for the creation of honors, symbols of distinction and 
excellence, the quality and tone of fundamental institutions of civi- 
lization. The philosophy and forms of compensation, therefore, 
are essential parts of thought and social organization. Not only 
that, the forms and appeal of compensation reveal the deepest 
heart of culture just as they furnish to us the most searching 
commentary on human nature. As compensations are coarse or 
refined, civilization is coarse or refined. As men are selfish or un- 
selfish, forms of compensations are ignoble or noble. Humanity 
is governed by the compensations which obtain in a social 
system. 

The functions of compensation may be described in simple terms. 
Man is within obvious limits free to act or not to-act. His desires 
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are more or less wayward, even lawless. He is supposedly lazy, 
opposed to exertion except when his immediate interest is con- 
cerned. He takes short outlooks, living in the present. He is gov- 
erned largely by emotion, feeling, passion. He begins life with latent 
ability which must be brought to full development. The world has 
imperative need for its progress, of the utmost that individuals can 
do for the common good. Social progress is periled upon the 
willingness of individuals to develop themselves and place their 
varied powers at the service of society. It is the function of 
organized stable compensation to correct these tendencies in men, 
to develop their powers and correlate their activity in a way to 
serve the purposes of the race. 

The system of compensation, therefore, tends to determine the 
lines of our activity. It overcomes laziness and insinuates self- 
control. It induces men to make effort to develop themselves and 
to place their ability at the service of civilization, whatever be the 
motive hidden in their hearts. Men are disciplined and made 
orderly by prospect of compensation. Disinclination from any 
effort is converted into enthusiasm for it. Individuals are stimu- 
lated to supreme exertion. They are led to do the things which 
the common welfare demands even at the sacrifice of personal 
preference. Thus, society must organize the theory and forms of 
compensation into the very texture of social life, in order that hu- 
man progress may be safeguarded. Nevertheless, essential as are the 
functions of compensation, it never ceases to be extrinsic to action 
itself. We are so accustomed to associate compensation with action 
and to relate motives to the former, that we are astounded when ex- 
ceptional men and women rise above the average and perform 
service for the joy of it without any thought of usual compensa- 
tion. These exceptional souls light up the world for us and give 
us example which exercises a blessed tyranny over the good men. 
Education, religion and other culture agencies endeavor so to purify 
motive and exalt purpose that individuals will lift themselves volun- 
tarily from the plane of low to that of higher compensation or to 
the surrender of the thought of compensation altogether. He alone 
is an ideal man, an exalted social type, who lifts himself to the 
level of the noblest form of compensation in his time. 

It is well to distinguish between the philosophy and forms of 
compensation which are organized into thought and life on the 
whole, and the personal attitude toward motive and compensation 
which may be found in individuals. There are always those in 
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human society who are morally and spiritually far ahead of the 
social system which forms them, and of the current aspirations 
which energize a civilization. There are likewise those who are 
coarser than the basest form of compensation which a civilization 
permits. It is not too much to say that the refinement of any 
civilization is indicated with exactness by the number of those 
who rise above all-selfish forms of compensation, and through 
the influence of religion, social ideals, and even personal heroism, 
mark the pathway along which motives should flow. Such set 
the standards for those intangible forms of compensation which 
are symbols of the highest nobility to which humanity can attain. 
No life is understood until its compensations are known. No heart 
is read until its deeper motives and valuations are analyzed: until 
effort, aspiration and judgment yield their final secrets by telling 
us of the compensations which bring peace to the soul. ‘“ Tell me 
your compensations and I’ll tell you what you are.” 

One should not forget that there are many philosophies and 
forms of compensation current in human society at all times. At 
present, for instance, political and industrial societies are based 
on one philosophy of compensation while our secular culture is 
based upon another. Religion sets forth its own distinctive philoso- 
phy and forms of compensation which touch eternity. Now, in 
proportion as men are genuinely subjected to the influence of one 
or another of these forms of thought and action, its philosophy 
of compensation will be uppermost. 

Compensations are relative. This is the case because man 
has much control over motives and imagination. Ordinarily, a 
man can be compensated only in the direction of his needs, am- 
bitions or taste. Needs may be real or imaginary. Ambition may 
be serious and approved or merely the creation of ungoverned 
fancy or aspiration. Since we live in our needs, ambitions and 
taste, it is impossible to imagine compensations effective except 
as they bear on one of these three. It was said of a public leader 
on one occasion that no one could control him because he did not 
want anything. In proportion as others control compensation that 
arouse us, they control us. In proportion as compensations under 
the control of others do not appeal, we are free. This makes clear 
the extent to which the individual can escape the domination of 
current compensations, and in fact control those which will ulti- 
mately become supreme in his life. 

To a marked extent, needs, ambitions, and taste are controlled 
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by social valuations, by the valuations placed on things and _rela- 
tions in the social circles that make our world. No history of 
recent France may fail to take account of the social valuation placed 
upon the French Academy and of the supreme role of its appeal in 
leading French genius to the achievements from which it has de- 
rived such splendor. There is no theory of compensation which 
is not a theory of human nature. There is no form of compensa- 
tion which does not show forth the psychology of the race or does 
not indicate the quality of its social morality or make known the 
motives which are most effective in everyday life. When a civi- 
lization is intellectual and zsthetic, its typical compensations are of 
the same kind. When a civilization is fundamentally economic, its 
primary compensations are economic. When a civilization is fun- 
damentally religious, its effective compensations derive quality and 
power from religious ideals. This occurs because organization 
tends to control social valuations and social valuations draw the 
world in their train. 

The word “compensation” suggests a comparison of two or 
more objects by weighing them over against one another. The 
social purposes of compensation have been already indicated. They 
are to organize the activity of free men in a way to serve social 
purposes, to assist in developing the social sense and insure whole- 
some social behavior, to stimulate individuals to develop all latent 
ability for the service of the common good. Now, these purposes 
can be accomplished and are accomplished substantially either by 
the prospect of reward or the threat of punishment. The power of 
the state over any one of us depends absolutely on the intensity 
with which we desire life, liberty, property or honor. Sovereign 
as is the state, it has little power of coercion except through the 
threat to take from us one or more of the four. If we were to 
treat the theme fully, it would be necessary to study the philosophy 
and forms of punishment no less than those of compensation. 
This study is confined, however, to the latter. The serious reader 
will find no difficulty in applying the thought to the process of pun- 
 ishment as well. The extent to which threats are needed in a social 
system, the forms and quality of them, may reveal as much of the 
heart of civilization as the forms and theory of compensation. 
But it will be simpler to confine this study to the latter. The 
thought will be carried over a review of compensation under 
individualisin, under Socialism, in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ments. 
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CoMPENSATION UNDER INDIVIDUALISM. 


The present social order is organized on the assumption that 
the most effective basic form of compensation is money. Society 
recognizes that as the world now stands, the most far-reaching and 
sustained appeal to man is money. The background of life for 
each of us is economic fear, the prospect of wanting food, and 
clothing and shelter, and of seeing those whom we love similarly 
dependent. The first pressure, therefore, exerted upon mind and 
affection is derived from fear. As fear is removed by the pos- 
session of sufficient income, we change our mental outlook and 
seek sufficient money to widen life, to be free, to be permitted a 
range of choice in human enjoyment, to be effectively thoughtful 
toward those whom we love. After this stage has been made 
secure, we change again our outlook, our motives and ambitions. 
We then seek power, dominion over persons and things, the dis- . 
tinction that is associated with the possession of power, the ecstatic 
effigy of individual sovereignty which comes with unlimited wealth. 

On everyone of these levels, money operates as a stimulus, 
symbol, compensation. Attitudes toward it are different on each 
level. One might say that we have four distinct social philosophies, 
ranges of motive, planes of effective appeal. Money as compensa- 
tion is not adequate of itself. It does not explain each life on 
each level. But it does explain the temper of life, the direction of 
effort, the force of appeal on each of them. Our property system 
with its selfish security and implications does explain the collective 
intellect, and gives us the terminology by which alone we may ex- 
plain and understand life. 

The wage system secures for human society the labor necessary 
to feed and clothe the world. The prospect of wages and of 
gradual increase in wages compensates men for overcoming dis- 
orderly inclinations and laziness, and leads them to do those things 
of which the world has need. The fee system secures for human 
society the services of the professional classes in exactly the same 
way. The salary system performs the same function in bringing 
the highest types of intellect to the surface, in promoting their de- 
velopment and in placing them at the service of society. In this 
sense and in this sense alone may it be said that money is the 
fundamental institutional form of compensation on which civiliza- 
tion depends. Now, there is no intrinsic reason why any phy- 
sician should be compensated for curing a patient if he is able to 
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do so. But there are a hundred extrinsic reasons why we should 
give to the physician good fees if thereby we can secure for the 
world many good physicians and have their services when we need 
them. 

Culture imposes upon us certain reticences in speaking about 
money. It is unusual for men to admit that money is their mo- 
tive, but we cannot hide under evasions or polite circumlocution 
the fact that our civilization is organized on that basis. I wish 
not to overlook the sense of duty, of loyalty, the love of work- 
manship and of joy in action that relieve the barbaric selfishness 
symbolized by money, but the facts of life have a compulsion of 
their own which pays little attention to the conventional indirec- 
tion of culture when we cover selfishness under polished phrases. 

Our attitudes toward money vary. When we are:in need, 
money means food and clothing and shelter. When our needs 
are satisfied money means widened life, leisure and the touch of 
culture. After these happy experiences have been our portion, in- 
creasing supplies of money awaken ambitions, stir the desire for 
mastery and become the depository of power. These processes in- 
volve a complete revolution in our attitudes, but money remains in 
every case an essential condition, if not an exclusive motive. There 
are none of us who welcome the supremacy of money in life. 
Everyone of our cultural forces does its best to hold money in 
the background, and to set forth higher motives, more elevated 
compensations, but the triumph of these latter is neither certain 
nor universal. We teach the young not to work for money but to 
serve their ideals. We attempt to make powerful in their lives the 
appeal of honor and self-respect and duty. We aim to set the baser 
compensation that money is, in the background. Power, distinction, 
reputation, stimulate action and offer compensation for conduct of 
the very highest order. Yet money as a condition, if not a mo- 
tive, is so identified with these, and our indifference to interior 
attitudes toward all of them is so marked, that money is not 
ousted from its supremacy even by these relieving factors. 

Our attitude toward money is conditioned largely by the fact 
that we compete with others for it. Ours is a competitive civili- 
zation frankly organized to call forth the power of selfishness. 
Selfishness is called into action through the influence of competi- 
tion. It had been hoped that the cultural forces of life would 
have been sufficient to tone down our selfish struggle and to place 
money permanently in the background among our motives and com- 
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pensations. If we may believe the complaints from the pulpit, 
from social students, from radical movements, from every type 
of scholarship and statesmanship we have to admit that this benevo- 
lent hope has been disappointed and money has remained in fact, 
if not in profession, the most widely effective form of compen- 
sation in the present world. The nobler intangible compensations 
are never absent. Neither is the need of taking account of the ig- 
noble money compensation in our average life. It is, of course, 
impossible to make a census of those who are able to rise above 
the appeal of money as a form of compensation. Let us hope 
that the number is larger than we fancy. Nothing could serve to 
show us the contrast between money as a compensation and service 
as an ideal than this moment in our history, when every typical 
American forgets self and governs behavior by the thought of serv- 
ing the common welfare in a crisis. Unselfishness, not selfishness, 
should now be our law. Not profit but service should be our 
motive. The thought of duty done and of opportunity embraced 
to serve the nation, not the prospect of gain, should be our compen- 
sation. 


COMPENSATION UNDER SOCIALISM. 


It is the main purpose of Socialism to overthrow the existing 
philosophy of compensation, to modify its methods and substitute 
for them an entirely different type. Socialism believes that the 
appeal of unselfish and exalted cémpensations which is now so 
weak, may be made universally effective; that practically every man 
can be made as noble and unselfish as the exceptional man now 
is. By primary intention, it aims to eliminate economic fear from 
the world, and to assure to every well-behaved individual the rea- 
sonable satisfaction of all normal wants through his own industry. 
If, as Socialism proposes, society takes over the control and direc- 
tion of industrial capital and permits practically no private 
ownership in it, no man will have any motive or opportunity to 
exploit another. Men may take for granted the assurance of dig- 
nified livelihood, and money or its equivalent will cease to be a 
form of compensation, becoming an index of service rendered to 
society and a claim for goods that are needed in living. We look 
now at the individual in the background of organized selfishness. 
Under Socialism, we would see him in the background of organized 
unselfishness. Having eliminated economic fear and having 
achieved an established assurance of all that is needed to live 
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well, we should be in position to see in operation the intangible 
forms of compensation which spring out of pure social ideals. 
Joy in service, self-expression through personal refinement, eager- 
ness to contribute to everything that would purify and sweeten life, 
will make the social atmosphere of the proposed world and trans- 
form the philosophy and forms of compensation. The free will 
of individuals will lead them to act for social ends -without re- 
luctance. The laziness of which we have heretofore suspected 
man, will be replaced by an alert good will and joy in useful 
labor. The latent abilities which must be brought to full develop- 
ment in order that genius may serve society will respond to the 
subtle touch of great ideals, and the world will see such progress 
as it has never dreamed of. 

If I understand Socialism rightly, it does not promise to de- 
stroy the passion for distinction, but it does hope to discipline it 
by orderly, thoughtful emulation. It will not aim to establish a 
monotonous equality in life, but rather so to refine each that he 
will rejoice in the superiority of his fellowmen. Distinction, honor, 
station, may still retain their compensatory nature, but neither 
distinction nor power nor opportunity for either will attach in 
any way to the possession of money. Hence, it will be eliminated 
as a fundamental compensation, retaining at best an altogether 
secondary role. Set before us as a dream, as proof that the race 
can think nobly and aspire greatly, Socialism is supremely attrac- 
tive. It finds no little support for itself in our poetry, art, oratory, 
and in the aspirations of great lovers of our kind. Set before us 
as a working philosophy and a practical view of motive and en- 
deavor, it can but discourage us by its very nobility. An eminent 
architect once remarked that he found his happiness in rendering 
to the race service for which he could not in any way be com- 
pensated. He wished that his best work, made best by a noble 
motive, might be offered to his age as an unrequited gift. Only 
when all of us can rise to that level may we believe that the compen- 
sations of Socialism will be effective. Who can resist the appeal in 
Kipling’s lines: . 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall blame, 
And no one shall work for money and no one shall work for fame. 
But each for the joy of working and each in his separate Star. 

£ * * * 


As the thought develops, one discovers many fields of human 
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endeavor that have been held undefiled by the money motive in our 
actual civilization. These give us a hint as to the aspiration of 
Socialism whether or not they give us confidence in its promise. 
There is no doubt that religion and the professions of law, medicine, 
art, literature, architecture, teaching, do hold forth high ideals and 
the inherent worth of duty, service, personal idealism, and do 
endeavor to lead their members to find compensation in these. 
However inconspicuous the success of the effort may be, one would 
be false to facts and unjust to these great professions, were one to 
fail to keep this in mind. The devotion of parents to their chil- 
dren is not only free from the coarsening touch of money, but 
eloquent as well in-declaring the force of intangible compensations 
and pure affection in the world about us. A parent who had done 
full duty to a large family, once remarked: “It is a mistake 
for parents to expect gratitude as a form of compensation from 
their children. Compensation must be found by parents in the 
consciousness of having served the race. Whatever of gratitude 
and devotion may come back to parents from children will be the 
good fortune and happiness of the former, but it will not be 
compensation. There can be none.” There are vast numbers 
of men and women in this selfish world working silently and un- 
known and finding genuine happiness in doing work that is good, 
without a thought of compensation for it. But not even these vast 
numbers can redeem the present world from the tyranny of money 
as a fundamental form of compensation or permit us to believe 
that the race can be so refined as to find in the intangible com- 
pensations of life, adequate stimulation for effort, self-denial and 
devotion to the common welfare. There are none of us who have 
not many times been willing to find adequate compensation for 
painstaking and unselfish labor in a simple “Thank. you.” 
Who has not known the power of praise to stimulate us? We 
read in The Winter's Tale: “Our praises are our wages. You 
may ride’s with one soft kiss, a thousand furlongs ere with spur 
we heat an acre.” There are none of us who have not been filled 
with resentment, who have not found all baser motives aroused 
when that simple form of appreciation has been denied us. 

It is not easy to speak accurately when one attempts to de- 
scribe the operation of the collective emotions and purposes of 
society. As we know humanity, it is in the thralldom of economic 
fear. We have conditioned the possession of food and clothing 
and shelter no less than culture, leisure and power on the exclusive 
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selfish possession of money. One should scarcely wonder, then, if 
money tends constantly to become an end instead of a means, and 
then after security has been won, if it becomes a symbol of nearly 
everything that one can desire. This has happened under our com- 
petitive individualistic civilization. Nor is it to be wondered at 
that the majority of us are unable to believe that Socialism can 
succeed in eliminating ecomonic fear without paying an excessive 
price, whether or not it can make unselfish ideals so intimate to 
each of us, so enduring in charm as to accomplish in every life 
what is now the privilege of relatively few. At any rate, the 
difference between individualism and Socialism is immediately a 
difference in the judgment of the capacity of human nature to be 
noble; remotely, it is a difference in the philosophy and forms of 
compensation. 


COMPENSATION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


As already stated, the function of organized compensation in 
social life is to overcome waywardness of desire, aversions, lazi- 
ness, and to stimulate_the individual to develop latent ability for 
the advantage of society as a whole. The world is supremely con- 
cerned in the willingness of individuals to socialize their behavior 
and to promote the thought, movements, inventions, efforts and re- 
nunciations upon which progress is conditioned. It is to be noted, 
furthermore, that compensation takes on color from social back- 
ground and social valuations. Men’s needs, tastes, ambitions are 
not determined exclusively by themselves, but in relation to the 
organized life of which they are part. Social organization and 
valuations drew the giant intellects of the thirteenth and following 
centuries into religion and theology just as they draw the twen- 
tieth century intellect into industry and statesmanship. Read in 
the light of these truths, the Old Testament reveals many inter- 
esting features of the philosophy and forms of compensation. 

The ideals of the Jewish race were supreme in the thinking 
and aspiration of the individual Jew. Jehovah dealt with the 
Jews as the chosen people. This race was His favorite. The con- 
sciousness of the solidarity of all Jews was uppermost at all 
times. The individual thought of himself, measured himself, 
governed himself in the terms of vivid race consciousness. His 
joys and his sorrows were related to the race. They were not 
even predothinantly matters of immediate personal concern. A 
stable compulsion acted upon desire, ambition, imagination and 
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outlook as these were shaped by race organization, race mission, 
the position of the race in the plans of Jehovah. 

God had entered into a covenant, into intimate relationship 
with this chosen people. Family, clan and tribe were widening 
concentric unities held together in the harmony of one over-ruling 
purpose. Institutions operated, standards found their established 
proportions, the precepts of morality found their meaning here. 
Vivid realization of intimate relationship with God, vivid realiza- 
tion of race solidarity, the conviction that the individual Jew was 
the representative of Jehovah on earth, holding communion, with 
Him, governed every detail of life. Property served a two-fold 
purpose. It prevented the extinction of the family and preserved 
family integrity. Any attempt to accumulate and hold property for 
' purely individual purposes, was condemned as almost treason to 
the race itself. Property in land and houses was a trust from 
Jehovah for the service of the family and it was inalienable. The 
family was the basis of social life; hence the reversion of property 
in the jubilee year. Clan and nation were coordinated. The Jew 
lived under the dominion of balanced claims of family affection 
on the one hand, and loyalty to the theocratic national principle 
on the other. The giving of tithes, first fruits and first born to 
Jehovah was an impressive and constant reminder of the valuations 
and relations which governed life. Separation from other peo- 
ples, preservation of faith and customs in the family, regular in- 
dustry in the land, guided the people in quiet and retirement toward 
their divine destiny. Although in the time of the prophets, in- 
dividualism had begun to appear in the psychology of the Jew, 
race appeal, race imagination remained dominant. 

All of this must be kept in mind in judging the function and 
forms of compensation in the organized life of the Jew. The 
blessings that were promised and punishments that were threatened, 
performed the functions of compensation. They were stated almost 
exclusively in the terms of life upon earth. Allusion to eternity 
and the intangible compensations that anticipate it are extremely 
rare. Piety brings good fortune. Godlessness brings evil fortune. 
Long life, numerous progeny, flocks and herds, triumph over ad- 
versaries, victory in battle, the possession of the land, stand forth 
as the forms of compensation which stimulate the individual to 
discipline desire, to arouse ambition and hold him to the faithful 
service of his race. Shortened days, childlessness, famine, slavery, 
are penalties for unfaithfulness, fear of which should operate to 
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make the Jew faithful to his law. The sum of all compensations 
to the race was to be the possession of the promised land. The 
sum of all punishments was to be the dispersion of Israel, which 
would thereby become timid, maltreated and despised among the 
nations of the world. 

Thus the motives and compensations that operated in the life 
of the Jew were controlled in both number and force by the 
supremacy of the race ideal. Jewish imagination associated good 
fortune with loyalty to Jehovah, and misfortune with sin, to such 
an extent that affliction could not be understood when visited upon 
a good Jew. The friends of Job, therefore, could not understand 
his sufferings. One recalls the incident in the New Testament 
when the disciples asked: “ Rabbi, who hath sinned, this man or 
his parents, that he, should be born blind? Jesus answered: 
Neither hath this man sinned nor his parents: but that the works 
of God should be made manifest in him.” © 

The organized compensations of social life related to the 
Jewish race rather than to the individual. It is necessary to 
keep this in mind in any effort that is made to understand the 
function and forms of compensation in the Old Testament. It 
gives us an interesting background in which to interpret the reve- 
lations made by our Divine Lord when He came as the Promised 
Redeemer. 


COMPENSATION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Our Lord startled the world by tearing away the intangible 
confusions among which the individual was lost, and by setting him 
forth in the full personal majesty of his nature, responsible and 
immortal. Race is a fiction; society is a fiction; nation is a fiction 
except in as far as these act upon the individual, modifying his 
relations, indicating his duties, multiplying his resources. All of 
these are for the individual. The individual is for God. Family, 
race, tribe, institution, ideal must be. tested, must be judged as 
they serve the orderly spiritual development of human persons. 
Each man, each woman, each child must live in relation to eternity. 
Eternity is of the person, of the individual soul destined to the 
Beatific Vision. Everything that could hurt the soul was swept 
aside. Everything that could diminish the consciousness of per- 
sonal dignity and the fullness of personal responsibility before 
God for théught and word and act, was made secondary, acci- 
dental, unimportant except when measured in relation to the 
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spiritual welfare of men. Although the Gospel was to the Jew 
first and to the Greek, it was in fact the message of God to all 
men for all time. 

The individual was thus emancipated from all social confusion 
and set forth as a responsible person, an individual. Revelation 
corrected all mistakes in his seli-estimate, for*it declared him to 
be the child of God, full brother of his fellowmen, spiritual not 
carnal, of heaven, not of earth, of eternity, not of time. 

Under this astounding teaching of Our Lord, the individual 
remained still free, wayward in desire, reluctant in self-discipline, 
temperamentally lazy or energetic and capable of development as 
he had been and as he has remained. But Christ set Himself forth 
as the Way, the Truth and the Life. God alone is compensation. 
Union with Him is the single inclusive destiny of life. All com- 
pensations find their form and meaning as they lead toward Him. 
No compensation whatsoever, let it be in money or in self-satis- 
faction or in the service of others or in culture, is worthy or ef- 
fective except as it is acceptable to God, serving to clarify, our 
vision of Him and strengthen the impulse to duty. Eternity is 
set forth with appealing grandeur. Heaven is compensation. The 
beautiful story told of St. Thomas conveys the lesson with a strik- 
ing force. The narrative states that Our Lord said, “ Thou hast 
written well of Me, Thomas. What reward shall I give thee?” 
The saint answered, “ Nothing, Lord, save Thee.” 

Although Our Lord emancipated the individual from all con- 
fusing race relations and social standards, the latter remains, never- 
theless, social. His life is lived in organized relation with fellow- 
men. Natural desires, tastes, needs, ambitions were not modified 
except in as far as spiritual ideals and supernatural strength gave 
to the individual new motive and power. It still remains neces- 
sary for organized society to build up systematic forms of com- 
pensation. It is still necessary to codrdinate activity, to arouse 
ambition, to develop latent ability and to- foster the interest of 
social progress. At no time in the Christian era has it been possible 
to dispense with the forms of compensation which indicate con- 
cession to our lower nature. Throughout Christian history the 
individualism that found its beginning in the teaching of Christ has 
operated until it has penetrated through political, industrial and 
social institutions. Throughout these centuries, we have had many 
forms and philosophies of compensation. They have been cultural, 


economic, religious. The drift of the world has been away from 
VOL. CV.—3I 
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spiritual truth and the spiritual estimate of the individual; away 
from the spiritual compensations that are part and parcel of the 
spiritual individualism taught by Christ. Civilization has set in 
the remote background this spiritual philosophy and its compensa- 
tions. It has set back also, although in a less marked way, the 
political and cultural compensations. It has assumed, quite in antith- 
esis with Christ, that selfishness and a form of materialism mean 
more to civilization than the unselfishness and spirituality which 
Our Lord clothed in incomparable charm. Thus, money has be- 
come the fundamental form of organized compensation much to 
the detriment of the spiritual compensations established by Our 
Lord to govern human life. 


THE CHRISTIAN DILEMMA. 


All systems of compensation are coexistent. One may today 
organize life according to the coarse compensations of individual- 
ism, or in harmony with the unselfish compensations of Socialism. 
The Jewish dispensation has passed away, but Christ’s law endures 
forever. It is contemporary in every century. We are called to 
test our attachments to money and to race or nation by the spiritual 
standards of Christ. He must make our selfishness pure and 
our spiritual idealism practical. We must fight against social ap- 
preciation of money which all but overwhelms us, and remain un- 
disturbed by the social depreciation of the Christian compensations 
that we hold in reverence. It is no easy task for the natural man 
to believe with practical trust that “all these things’’ will be 
added when we “ seek first the Kingdom of God and His Justice.” 
Yet God alone is compensation. Happy they who know this and 
find in Him their enduring peace. 

The law of Christ remains supreme for the believer. God is 
the supreme compensation. Duty is law, regardless of conse- 
quences. No compensation in either distinction, honor, power 
or wealth is worthy or approved except in as far as it leaves the 
soul unstained, the spiritual vision unclouded, the spiritual impulses 
unimpaired. All compensations in wealth, honor, distinction, 
power, praise are wholesome and acceptable in as far as they leave 
undisturbed the harmony of the individual’s relation to God and to 
his fellowmen. 














HOW DRYDEN BECAME A CATHOLIC. 
BY BROTHER LEO, F.S.C. 
EN the year 1686, John Dryden, then fifty-seven years 


of age, withdrew from the Church of England and 
entered the Roman Catholic Communion. In his 
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of Oliver Cromwell; and subsequently he was attracted to the 
fashionable skepticism of the Restoration period. After middle 
age, however, Dryden turned seriously to religion, as we see from 
his Religio Laici, which is a layman’s defence of the Church of 
England, and from his metrical fable of The Hind and the Pan- 
ther, which, written after his conversion to Catholicism, is a tribute 
to the excellence of his new-found Faith. He lived a Catholic 
during the troublous days of the Catholic King James II. as well 
as during the reign of the Protestant monarchs, William and Mary; 
and a Catholic he died in the last year of the seventeenth century. 

Such, in brief, are the essential facts concerning the religious 
history of John Dryden. He was not the only Englishman of his 
day who, brought up a Protestant, became a Catholic; but Dryden, 
partly by reason of his prominence as a man of letters and partly 
because of the enthusiasm with which he rushed to the defence 
of the Church of St. Peter, has been singled out for harsh and 
ill-tempered criticism. Writers ranging in scholarship, scope and 
viewpoint from Macaulay to Professor Christie, have represented 
him as insincere and worldly-wise, as a time-server and an oppor- 
tunist; and Dr. Johnson and Scott have come but reluctantly and 
half-heartedly to his defence. Professor Saintsbury, after a care- 
ful and judicious investigation of the facts in the case, declares 
Dryden’s conversion to Catholicism to have been “ thoroughly 
sincere as far as conscious sincerity went;” but, he hastens to 
add, “ of a certain amount of unconscious insincerity I am by no 
means disposed to acquit him.” The upshot of it all is that Dryden 
was a good Puritan when the Cromwells were dominant, that 
Dryden was a loyal Episcopalian under Charles II., and that 
Dryden became an ardent Catholic when the Catholic Duke of 
York ascended the throne. An overwhelming majority of the 
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writers on English history and literature would have us believe 
that, in no Véry complimentary sense, John Dryden was all things 
to all kings. 

Is there justification for such an estimate of his character 
and motives? Are not practically all his critics, inheritors by blood 
and breeding of the “ anti-Popish” tradition, victims of the “ un- 
conscious insincerity ’’ with which Dryden has been charged? Has 
not the violent and ingrained hostility to the Catholic Church which 
brought about such splenetic national epidemics as the Gordon 
Riots been a sub-conscious factor in their decision that Dryden 
acted dishonestly in adopting what Scott calls “ the more corrupted 
form of our religion?” An investigation of Dryden’s religious 
mutations will show that the poet laureate’s conversion to Cathol- 
icism was not only sincere and consistent, but, when his type of 
mind is taken into account, almost inevitable; and that the steps 
which led him from Puritanism to Catholicism constitute an inter- 
esting contribution to the psychology of religious belief. 


I. 


Dryden’s youthful adherence to the more extreme or austere 
form of Protestantism known as Puritanism was the most natural 
thing in the world. The Pickerings, his mother’s family, were 
Puritans; and his uncle, Sir John Dryden, was among the most 
enthusiastic supporters of Cromwell. The poet’s grandfather, Sir 
Erasmus Dryden, was regarded as a martyr to the Puritan cause, 
having been sent to prison a few years before his death in 1632 
for refusing to pay loan money to King Charles I. The poet’s 
family traditions were Puritan traditions, and his early environ- 
ment was a Puritan environment. 

The Puritan influence on Dryden was doubtless considerably 
modified during his school days at Westminster under that stanch 
royalist, Dr. Richard Busby, whom the poet held in lifelong re- 
gard; and when he matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1650, the Puritan atmosphere there, as we learn from Pepys, had 
appreciably thinned. But as a political party, Puritanism was still 
dominant, so it is not surprising that, when Cromwell died in 
1658, Dryden, then in his later twenties, should write his heroic 
stanzas in commemoration of the Lord Protector. 

Dryden’s temperament and cast of mind had anything but a 
natural slant in the direction of Puritan ideals; but even had 
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we no evidence but the poem itself, we should be justified in con- 
cluding that, despite his family heritage and his early environment, 
Dryden did not share the fervid devotion to Puritanism possessed 
by his uncle and his grandfather. The heroic stanzas are emphati- 
cally pedestrian stanzas, and they lack the vigor and the bounding 
enthusiasm which distinguish most of Dryden’s poetry. This may 
be accounted for in part on the hypothesis that the poet had not 
as yet mastered the art of writing; but in matter no less than in 
manner the poem is conventional, perfunctory. It is a tribute to 
Cromwell; but by no stretch of appreciation can it be characterized 
as a glowing tribute. 

Dryden, in short, was a Puritan by virtue of family and 
training, but not through conviction. Puritanism was the garment 
in which his infant body had been swathed, but it failed signally 
to grow with its wearer. As a form of religion it never appealed 
to him. As a political faction it was in the ascendency during his 
young manhood, its leading figure had assumed the proportions of 
a national hero, so expediency, if nothing else, would lead Dryden 
to respect the power of Puritanism and to entertain a dutiful regard 
toward the Lord Protector. If the heroic stanzas demonstrate one 
thing more than another it is that Dryden’s veneration of Crom- 
well was elicited by the politician rather than by the religionist. At 
the time the poem was written and for some years afterward, Dry- 
den had no definite religious views at all. He was a man who 
developed slowly. While many of his contemporaries were out of 
college before they were out of their teens, Dryden was twenty- 
three before he received his bachelor’s degree. He achieved 
prominence as a man of letters when in the thirties, and his best 
work was not done until two decades later. He required nearly a 
lifetime to formulate his theory of literature, the development of 
which may be traced in his essays dating from 1668 to 1699. 
And so he took a correspondingly long time to orientate himself in 
religious matters, especially as with him religion was a thing more 
of the head than of the heart. 


II. 


My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires; 
My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 
Followed false lights; and when their glimpse was gone 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 
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In these lines from The Hind and the Panther, Dryden sum- 
marizes the history of his religious experience from his youth to 
the time when, seeing the necessity of a visible Church and a body 
of definite dogma, he wrote a defence of the established form of 
religion in his Religio Laici. During his long London career as a 
dramatist and a writer of political satires, extending roughly from 
1662 to 1682, Dryden was an exceedingly busy man; and the busy 
man has proverbially neither time nor inclination to puzzle himself 
over religious problems. But Dryden was no recluse poet living in 
an attic, and his interest in the theatre, his attendance at those 
interminable discussions at the coffee houses and his connection 
with the court of Charles II., where from 1670 he occupied 
the posts of poet laureate and royal historiographer, kept him 
thoroughly in touch with current thought. Now the Restoration 
drama—including Dryden’s own contributions to it—was the most 
frankly immoral period of the English stage; the habitués of the 
coffee houses were chiefly literary workers of the perennial Bo- 
hemian stripe and wits who made great parade of their fashion- 
able skepticism; and the king, whose shameless profligacy was 
equaled only by his utter lack of religious convictions, set an ex- 
ample to the court. It is not surprising that Dryden “ followed 
false lights.” 

The thinkers of the day—and Dryden was nothing if not a 
thinker—burnt their incense before the shrine of John Hobbes. 
Hobbes’ vogue was greatest during the decade preceding his death 
in 1679. His theory of the absolute nature of state rights, his 
doctrines of extreme materialism, his adaptation of many of the 
principles laid down by Descartes, his embodiment of that down- 
right if shortsighted quality of common sense always so dear to 
the English mind, his occasional use of eminently quotable epigrams 
and his not less eminently convenient looseness of terminology, all 
tended to insure his popularity. He had his disciples, his imi- 
tators and his middlemen—“ wandering fires” that left their 
charred and blackened spots on subsequent English philosophic 
thought. 

It was inevitable that Dryden, who was not only in his age 
but of it, should fall under the influence of Hobbes; that he had 
read the English philosopher we know from a passage in his essay, 
On Translating the Poets. And it was furthermore inevitable, 
owing to the peculiar bent of his mind, that, having absorbed 
the current principles of polite skepticism, he should formulate 
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some theories on his own account. That this is precisely what 
happened we have his own assurance: 


errr and when their glimpse was gone 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 


Should we desire more evidence that such was Dryden’s nor- 
mal mental process, we have it in the manner in which he developed 
his theory of poetry and the drama. His earlier essays concern 
themselves with a re-statement and comparison of the theories 
underlying representative writers, ancient and modern; his later 
essays, based upon his own work as poet and dramatist, are the 
embodiment of the theories of his art wrought out of its practice 
during many years. The famous essay, Of Dramatic Poesy, is a 
presentation of divergent views concerning the use of rhyme and 
allied topics; and though the author takes.a part in the discussion 
as one of the four participants in the dialogue, he does not commit 
himself with any degree of definiteness. He is here what Hamalius 
styles him, the great compromiser. But he does not rest here. 
When we turn to the preface to his translation of Virgil or to his 
essay, On Translating the Poets, we see that after some twenty- 
five years he has secured a large measure of critical independence 
and sureness of touch, and has made a distinct selection from the 
store of poetical theory bequeathed him from the past. Here, like 
the prudent householder in the Gospel, he draws from his treasure 
both new things and old. 

For another reason it is well that we should not forget Dry- 
den’s development as a critic of poetry and the drama, for that 
development had an indisputable effect on his religious status. His 
years of experimentation with literary forms taught him what in 
the last century years of literary analysis taught the novelist Bour- 
get—the necessity of authority. A powerful motive in bringing the 
French novelist to his knees was his recognition of the fact that 
mere impressionism, either in art or in morals, makes for ultimate 
chaos. It was a somewhat similar chain of reasoning that led 
Brunetiére to exclaim: “If you wish to know what I believe, go 
to Rome and find out!” 

John Dryden had at least one thing in common with Ferdinand 
Brunetiére. That is what Professor Saintsbury calls “a consider- 
able touch of the scholastic.” And Scott expresses the same thought 
in a slightly different form: “ The distinguishing characteristic of 
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Dryden’s genius seems to have been the power of reasoning, and 
of expressing the result in appropriate language.” Now when a 
man reasons concerning literary matters—and it is a process that 
not all who call themselves critics deign to employ—he is not long 
in reaching a point where he perceives the need of standards; and 
the existence of standards implies the necessity of authority. And 
such a man—if he meddle with religious matters at all—must be 
led, by even more cogent reasons, to recognize there, too, the neces- 
sity of dogmatic teaching. 

That such, at all events, was the case with Dryden we have 
more than mere conjecture. His poem, Religio Laici, is his profes- 
sion of belief in the existence of the spiritual sense in man, and of 
his recognition of a teaching Church which is the custodian of 
Divine revelation. In the preface—an invaluable document to 
one who would trace the evolution of the author’s religious be- 
lief—while maintaining that he is “ naturally inclined to skepticism 
in philosophy,” he insists that religion is something infinitely above 
philosophy, and “ that we have not lifted up ourselves to God by 
the weak pinions of our reason, but He has been pleased to descend 
to us.” 

Despite the fact that in the body of the poem as in the preface 
he misreads the bearing of the Athanasian Creed, scoffs—as only 
Dryden can scoff—at the claims of the Roman communion, ex- 
presses his fear of that eternal bugaboo, the Jesuit, and in other 
ways shows himself loyal to the tradition of English Protestantism, 
he nevertheless makes a powerful, if unwitting, argument in favor 
of the Catholic Church. He answers objections against the fact 
of a revealed religion; he insists upon the inspiration of Scripture; 
he emphasizes the authenticity of at least a portion of tradition, 
though he is not certain as to what principle should guide in dis- 
criminating between the true and the spurious; he is obviously 
impressed with the advantage of the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, 
though he endeavors to disprove its possession by the Church of 
Rome. 

Every open-minded reader of Religio Laici must agree, in 
essentials, with the following estimate of it by Scott: 


In considering Dryden’s creed thus analyzed, I think it will 
appear that the author, though still holding the doctrines of 
the Chtirch of England, has been biassed, in the course of his 
inquiry, by those of Rome. His wish for the possibility of an 
infallible guide, expressed with almost indecent ardor, the diffi- 
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culty, nay, it would seem, in his estimation, almost the im- 
possibility, of discriminating between corrupted and authentic 
traditions, while the necessity of the latter to the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is plainly admitted, appear, upon the whole, 
to have left the poet’s mind in an unpleasing state of doubt, 
from which he rather escapes than is relieved. He who only 
acquiesces to the doctrine of his Church, because the exercise 
of his private judgment may disturb the tranquillity of the 
State, can hardly be said to be in a state to give a reason for 
~ the faith that is in him. 


III. 


In 1686, four years after the appearance of his Religio Laici, 
Dryden was received into the Catholic Church. That the Catholic 
sovereign, James II., had ascended the throne of England early 
in the preceding year is often emphasized as a significant fact 
relative to the poet laureate’s change of faith; but the truth ap- 
pears to be that the accession of the former monarch’s brother was 
not even a minor motive of Dryden’s renunciation of Protestantism. 
Dryden needed no such play for favor to stand in the good graces 
of the new régime. He had really nothing to gain. Already, 
and prior to his conversion, he had been continued by James in 
his offices of poet laureate and royal historiographer. Long be- 
fore he had given any manifestation of a leaning toward the 
Catholic Faith, he had indirectly lent his influence to the succession 
of the Duke of York by his Absalom and Achitophel, a bitter sa- 
tire on the attempts of Shaftesbury to insure the crown to Charles’ 
illegitimate son, the Duke of Monmouth. That performance had 
doubtless been prompted less by devotion to James Stuart than 
by opposition to certain prominent members of the Monmouth 
faction; but nevertheless, when James came to the throne, Dryden 
could say with Othello, “I have done the state some service, and 
they know it.” 

He had nothing to gain; and he had much to lose. What- 
ever else may be thought of Dryden, it can at least be confidently 
stated that he was no fool; and he was sufficiently conversant with 
both the character of James and the temperament of the English 
people to foresee the conflict that in a few short months was to 
become so sad a reality. That he did foresee the eventual dis- 
comfiture of the Catholics is sufficiently indicated in the episode 
of the swallows in the third part of The Hind and the Panther. 
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Had he not lived in London in the days of Titus Oates and the 
frenzy of the alleged Popish Plot? In order to insure the con- 
tinued enjoyment of his cakes and ale it was neither necessary nor 
desirable that he should adopt the religion of the man who had 
taken a palpably precarious seat on the throne of England. As a 
matter of fact—Macaulay to the contrary notwithstanding—his 
conversion brought him no advantage that he did not already pos- 
sess. From the point of view of worldly wisdom his safest course 
would have been to sit tight and keep still and watch the way the 
winds blew. 

In becoming a Catholic, even were he assured that the new 
king would be safe from deposition, Dryden exposed himself to 
serious inconveniences. He was a prominent man, and he had a 
sufficiency of personal and professional enemies who, he must have 
foreseen, would be ready enough to doubt the sincerity of his con- 
version. Dryden was no saint; but he had one thing in common 
with the most notable ornaments of sainthood—he suffered on 
account 9f his faith, The announcement of his conversion was 
the signal for a broadside of abuse and ridicule from the riff-raff 
of the rhyming tribe which continued not only to the time of his 
death, but even broke out with indecent violence on the occasion 
of his public funeral. And its spirit survives to this day in the 
treatment accorded Dryden by writers whom we might reasonably 
expect to exercise more discernment. Nowadays we hold, at least 
in theory, that a man’s change of mind concerning a religious prob- 
lem is that man’s own business. A vastly different opinion pre- 
vailed in seventeenth century England, and this applied with es- 
pecial force to the man who might announce his conversion to the 
Catholic Faith. So Dryden’s conversion to Catholicism necessi- 
tated, to some extent, a readjustment of his whole life, a process 
which comes none too easily to a man well on in his fifties. Dry- 
den reckoned with all these things, which he certainly would not 
have done were his conversion a mere change of face to suit the 
new and uncertain completion of the royal court. 

An excellent specimen of the attitude of the present-day critic 
toward this important event in Dryden’s career, is afforded in the 
following words from Professor Christie: 


It would be difficult in any case to give Dryden credit for 
perfect sincerity and disinterestedness in his adoption of the 
Roman Catholic religion, after James II. became king; 
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but his antecedents and general character make this altogether 
impossible. Dryden’s temperament was by no means of that 
sort which engenders sudden conversions. He was not im- 
pulsive, and he had no enthusiasm. His clear sharp intellect, 
and his strong critical faculty, made it easy for him to see 
faults and flaws, and protected him against all fanaticism. 
His Religio Laici is the mature expression of a faith which is 
more of the head than of the heart: it is the religion of a 
calm and clear-sighted man, who has reasoned himself into 
accepting a quantum of theology, and desires as little dogma 
as possible. 


It would be difficult to find a more complete misreading of 
the facts. We have seen that Dryden’s “ antecedents and general 
character” constitute a gradual and increasingly forceful develop- 
ment in the direction of Catholicism, and that his conversion was 
very far from being in any sense a sudden conversion. The Re- 
ligio Laici is written from the viewpoint of a man who has indeed 
“reasoned himself into accepting a quantum of theology, and de- 
sires as little dogma as possible,” but it is so written simply because 
a clear and consistent thinker with a scholastic trend of mind could 
find in the Established Church but a modicum of theology and 
dogma to accept. It is easy to see that at the back of Professor 
Christie’s mind lies intrenched that stubborn Protestant tradition 
which identifies the Catholic Faith with fanaticism, and regards 
conversion to that faith as a step backward out of light into dark- 
ness. It is the Protestant tradition fostered by the annual ob- 
servance of Guy Fawkes Day, the tradition that expressed itself 
in such diverting manifestations as the Popish Plot agitation and 
the Gordon Riots, and which to this day leads some of the other- 
wise clearest heads in England to look upon such men as Cardinal 
Newman as unfortunate reactionaries. 

Dryden gave, in his own way, a re4son for the faith that was 
in him by publishing, in April, 1687, his second religious poem, 
The Hind and the Panther. That he already felt and rightly ap- 
preciated the personal hostility which his conversion to Catholicism 
brought about is indicated in the opening paragraph of his preface. 
“ All men,” he tells us, “ are engaged either on this side or that; 
and though conscience is the common word which is given by both, 
yet if a writer fall among enemies and cannot give the marks of 
their conscience, he is knocked down .before the reasons for his 
own are heard.” In the poem itself he provides a reliable key 
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to his conversion in his insistence on the necessity of an infallible 
Church: 
What weight of ancient witness can prevail, 
If private reason hold the public scale? 
But, gracious God, how well dost Thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide! 
Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 
O teach me to believe Thee thus concealed, 
And search no farther than Thyself revealed ; 
But her alone for my director take, 
Whom Thou hast promised never to forsake! 
* or * * 
Why choose we then like bilanders to creep 
Along the coast, and land in view to keep, 
When safely we may launch into the deep? 
In the same vessel which our Saviour bore, 
Himself the pilot, let us leave the shore, 
And with a better guide a better world explore. 


And so, in the course of his extended fable, wherein the 
Catholic.Church is the “ milk-white Hind” and the Established 
Church the “ spotted Panther,” Dryden reviews the religious situ- 
ation in England in the days of James II., and sets forth for all 
who care to read with unprejudiced eyes the motives that led him 
to Rome. If any further proof of the sincerity of his conversion 
were needed, we have it in his attitude of kindly consideration to- 
ward those whom until recently he had called his brethren in the 
faith. He is harsh enough toward the “ buffoon Ape,” the Free- 
thinker, the “ bristled Baptist Boar,” the Anabaptist, and the “ in- 
satiate Wolf,” the Presbyterian; but the “ Panther ”’ is 


cenaee sure the noblest next the Hind, 
And fairest creature of the spotted kind. 


In this Dryden recalls St. Augustine who, after his conversion to 
orthodox Christianity, was always more kindly disposed toward 
his former co-religionists, the Manicheans, than toward the Dona- 
tists and other heretics. We entertain a not entirely groundless 
suspicion of, the neophyte who with indecent haste proceeds to 
throw stories at his erstwhile brethren. 
But the ultimate and unanswerable proof of Dryden’s good 
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faith is his perseverence in Catholicism. Shortly after the acces- 
sion of William and Mary, he lost his yearly pension of one 
hundred pounds, his place in the customs, his post as royal his- 
toriographer and his office of poet laureate; and, to make the cup 
the more bitter, he saw his old enemy Shadwell, whom he had 
excoriated in MacFlecknoe, garlanded with the laureateship. 
Thus Dryden, because he was guilty of the unpardonable crime of 
being a Catholic, was left destitute when almost sixty years of 
age. Why, if he had been a time-server and an opportunist all 
his life, did he not renounce his new-found faith and curry favor 
with William of Orange? The thing has been done many a time 
by men whose interest has ventured largely in the location of the 
flesh pots. But instead Dryden resumed his pen and eked out 
what existence he could by writing more plays and engaging in 
translations. When he died, a Catholic, in 1700, he left no will; 
there was practically nothing to leave. 

We have seen that Dryden’s conversion to Catholicism was 
the final link in a chain of religious experience which in its es- 
sentials is representative of a large number of men who have come 
by devious ways into the Catholic Church. The Puritanism in 
which he had been brought up never profoundly affected him, and 
he sloughed it in his young manhood. Next he adopted the 
fashionable skepticism of the times; but his cast of mind was such 
that he could not permanently content himself with a negative 
attitude toward religion, and the outcome was his mature adhesion 
to the Episcopal form of belief. This, with his earnestness and 
thoroughgoing powers of analysis, he sifted and weighed; and, 
finding it wanting in certain of the marks of the Church of Christ, 
he proceeded, as a last resort, to examine the claims of the Catholic 
Church, with the result that he could consistently exclaim: “ Good 
life be now my task; my doubts are done!” 

It may be urged that in that very line Dryden stands self-con- 
demned; that Dryden, neither before nor after his conversion to 
Catholicism, was conspicuous for sanctity. Certaintly, not even his 
most ardent admirers would have the hardihood to keep his canoni- 
zation; but on the other hand we have no reason for supposing 
that his profession of aiming at a good life was a mere rhetorical 
effusion. The plays that he wrote in his first dramatic period 
are undeniably foul, and the fact that they are not more so than 
most contemporary dramas—dramas that have today fallen into an 
eminently deserved neglect—does not excuse them. It is true like- 
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wise that much that he wrote subsequent to his conversion is decid- 
edly strong meat for babes; but Dryden was a man of his times and 
he wrote for his times, and though his public acknowledgment 
of his breaches of good taste and decency does not condone his 
offences, it at least serves to remind us that he regretted his pro- 
fessional shortcomings. As to his private life, his enemies have 
gone through his career most thoroughly in their search for moral 
lapses, and the most they have been able to unearth is that he was 
once beaten by hired ruffians, that he generally knew a good thing 
when he wrote it, that he was not happily married and that, in the 
days of his youth, he was once discovered in the heinous act of 
discussing a tart with an actress, properly chaperoned. Verily, 
from such sins may we all be delivered! 

The obverse of his character is given by his contemporary, 
the dramatist Congreve: ‘‘ He was of a nature exceedingly humane 
and compassionate; easily forgiving injuries, and capable of a 
prompt and sincere reconciliation with them who had offended him 
err. His friendship, where he professed it, went much beyond his 
professions, and I have been told of strong and generous instances 
of it by the persons themselves who received them...... To the best 
of my knowledge and observation he was of all men that ever I 
knew one of the most modest, and the most easily to be dis- 
countenanced in his approaches to his superiors or his equals.” 

A supernatural element inheres in all conversions; God makes 
use often of natural means to bring men to a realization of right 
and truth, but His grace is the essential and ever-present moving 
power. It stands to the eternal credit of John Dryden, poet, dra- 
matist, satirist and critic, that he did not turn aside when the 
Divine Hand stretched out to him and led him on. 
































THE STRATEGISTS. 
BY THOMAS .B. REILLY. 


<PIHEN, on two previous occasions, Peter had strayed 
into the star-smitten realm of romance, he had found 
the historical rdles reversed and himself the pur- 
sued, whereupon he had instantly foregone his rights 
ij in the premises and fled incontinently. Now, how- 
ever, at five and twenty, he flattered himself that he had discovered 
a plan to destroy utterly the advances of the acquisitive. And, 
if, by some miraculous connivance of circumstance, he could escape 
the fatal assistance of his Aunt Cornelia, he hadn’t the shadow 
of a doubt that his present delectable adventure would end with 
the golden symbol of eternity. So keen were his feelings on this 
point that, without exactly cutting the lines of communication, he 
had purposely refrained from answering his aunt’s last letter, now 
almost six weeks overdue! In the light of past performances, such 
neglect was little short of felonious. Peter, however, didn’t feel 
at all like a felon. He felt, if anything, like a master strategist. 
And thereby runs a tale. 

Peter drew in his chair to the breakfast table to find beside 
his plate two letters, each of which bore the Paris post-mark. 
The handwriting on one of the envelopes claimed. attention, 
wherefore he hastily slit the cover to get at the heart of the matter. 
It was a message from his still loyal but somewhat complaining 
conspirator, the estimable James Spencer Barton. An unraveling 
of the chirographic tangle resulted in the following: 





FRIEND PETER: 

Do you know that she is in Paris? Fact. Met her last 
evening. Had dinner together. Don’t be alarmed. I lived up 
to my part in your fictitious scheme of things. Fine rdle you 

_picked for me in your personally conducted comedy, “ Loved 
For Himself Alone!” 

Don’t suppose you’ve had a look at her mightiness, the 
Duchess of San Bernardino? From what I gathered last eve- 
ning, she’s about as freezingly precise as she is coldly beautiful. 
And yet—she seems to be alive to the humor of things. What 
American ever did forfeit that blessed birthright! 
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Miss L was under the impression that I’d given you a 
month’s leave of absence. I told her that you’d abandoned 
your sinecure with me under the perfectly original delusion that 
the world owed your literary genius immediate recognition. 
I’m surprised at your lack of invention. 

Do you know, I can’t reconcile myself to the thought of a 
girl like Miss Loring having to earn bread and butter as a 
governess. And I don’t think you’re helping matters by not 
playing fair. Personally, I’m through with this deception. 
There’s a limit to my imagination. Besides I’ve developed a 
conscience. Moreover, she’s in love with you—you scoundrel. 


Peter, smiling superiorly, picked up the remaining missive 
and, a few seconds later, was in full cry after the following: 


DEAR PETER: 

At a peremptory summons from the duchess, I left London 
ahead of time. I’ve been spending a few days in Paris, but 
shall be at San Bernardino tomorrow. 

Why didn’t you tell me you were writing a novel? You 
can guess the source of that information. He and I had dinner 
together last night. Are you sure there’s no misunderstand- 
ing about your being on a leave of absence? Mr. Spencer 
thinks you’ve left him for good. 

You don’t expect to get rich writing silly tales for idlers, 
I hope! How many times must I tell you not to worry about 
money. I’m glad that you are poor. I could be perfectly 
happy with water and a crust, as long as my husband’s heart 
was all mine, as mine would be all his. Money seeds the heart 
with suspicions. 

I can’t say just how soon I’ll be able to see you. The duchess 
is very strict. Under no circumstance, remember, are you to 
send me letters by post. And don’t prowl about the grounds. 

I shall be within a stone’s throw of you tomorrow, won’t I? 
And I haven’t seen you in almost three weeks. Are you 
famished ? RuTH. 


“ Famished!”’ he echoed, and forthwith made a dash for 
the garden. He was diligently scrutinizing the neighboring land- 
scape of San Bernardino, when his hostess, Marianna Morello, hove 
to in the offing. Whereupon he launched a pertinent inquiry. 

“ Suppose,” he submitted, “‘ suppose I were caught trespassing 
on those lovely lawns over there, would the duke set the dogs on 
me, do you think?” 
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“ Maché!” exclaimed Marianna scornfully, “the duke is a 
gentleman.” 

“ Ah,” murmured Peter as one reassured. 

“Tf you care to visit the castle,” suggested Marianna, “ you 
may do so any Thursday, from one to three, by appointment.” 

“T may!” he cried. 

“ Certainly,” she threw out briskly. ‘“ It is well worth a visit. 
There are beautiful pictures and tapestries and—” 

“ Ladies?’ he suggested hopefully. 

“Not of the family,” returned Marianna decisively. ‘‘ Two 
men servants will conduct the visitors. It is a concession. Many 
travelers are interested in works of art. You could write for 
permission to see the galleries next Thursday.” 

“T haven’t the faintest desire,” remarked Peter dreamingly. 
And, as‘his audience stood frowning incomprehension, he ex- 
plained: ‘‘ There’s only one object over there that really claims 
my interest, but it isn’t on exhibition. And as long as I can’t see 
that one, I won’t see the others. They’d annoy me.” 

“T never heard of that one,” mused Marianna, frowning. 

“Of course not,” agreed Peter. “It arrived only yesterday 
from Paris. But it’s worth all the rest of the ducal collection ‘put 
together. I wish I could give you even a faint notion of its exquisite 
charm, its rare desirability. But I can’t. Some day, however, I'll 
let you have a glimpse. Until then you must exercise patience, 
and I’m not to prowl around the ducal domain.” 

Marianna regarded him suspiciously, but without comment. 
Whereupon Peter conjectured: “We should know the worst in 
a week at latest.” 

But he didn’t have to wait that long, since the afternoon post 
brought him a letter charged with alarming news, but comforting 
in certain of its declarations. It informed him: 


Dear PETER: 

I’m here at last—a little Miss Nobody among a lot of Some- 
bodies. The lords and ladies of the realm aren’t wasting time 
over me. Aren’t you glad? Of course, there’s the usual ex- 
ception, but I’ve already crushed him with a look. Aren’t you 
flattered ! 

I intended coming over to take tea with you tomorrow, but 
it’s out of the question now. Something disagreeable has hap- 
pened. The duchess is up in arms. We've had a row. She 
and I quarreled about you. I can’t imagine where she learned 
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of our affair. But you mustn’t blame her. She feels — 
sible for me, as indeed she is. 

Just now discretion is everything. I may not be able to see 
you for some time. But when I do, you shall have your 
answer. The quarrel has helped me understand myself. It’s 
an ill wind, isn’t it? But there are ever so many important 
things I want to talk over with you. I dread to do so, because, 
perhaps, you won’t be able to see some matters in just the 
light that I do. And if you don’t? But, of course, you will. 

RutTH. 


Peter read the revelation again, literally and between the lines, 
but with no appreciable effect upon his mounting apprehensions. 

A sharp summons from the doorway brought him back to the 
grosser realities of the moment. 

“ A visitor wishes to see you,” announced Marianna. 

“ A visitor?” he wondered, jumping to his feet. 

“Here is the card,” said Marianna. “The lady is sitting 
under the trees in the garden.” 

“ Why—er—good heavens,” said Peter, glancing at the card, 
“it’s my aunt. Did you tell her I was at home?” 

“ Certainly,” replied a. 

“ Hm—m,” said Peter, “in that case, I'll be down presently. 
And you’d better draw some fresh tea.” 

Five minutes later he was undergoing the scrutiny of a some- 
what oldish lady, who was saying: “I dare say you are surprised 
to see me.” 

“Frankly speaking,” he returned, “I am. I didn’t dream of 
meeting you here. If you'll share some—” 

“ A cup of tea, nothing more,” she stipulated. “ I’ve just come 
from Siena, having a call to make in the neighborhood. I thought 
it well to look you up. I never knew you were fond of the 
country.” 

“ W—e—I—l,” he offered amusingly, “I felt the need of a 
change. I was tired of the boulevards, the butterflies, the gadflies 
and the noise.” 

“Indeed,” said she, examining his countenance, “ nothing 
more serious, I hope?” 

“Would that drive me to the country, do you think?” he 
countered. 

“Tt has driven men to stranger places,” she declared. “ Be- 
sides, I can’t exactly imagine you as a lover of desert places.” 
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“T don’t catch the point,” admitted Peter, frowning. 

“ Well,” she enlightened him, ‘“ ours was always a marrying 
family. Its men folk, especially, stepped off early and lived to 
green old ages. There was never a shirker among theni.” 

“ Oh—o,” murmured Peter, and then: “ Their reward shall 
be exceeding great.” 

“Tt shall, indeed,” she affirmed. “ And when, pray, are you 
going to settle down? You're not willfully blind, I hope?” 

“On the contrary,” he hastened to assure her, “ but I prefer 
a woman that will have a thought for me and not for my purse.” 

“ Faith in womankind has always been a bright tradition in 
the family,” was the accusing reminder. 

“ Exactly,” he conceded, “and our women have never cared 
for money, but for their children, husbands and homes. That’s the 
sort of a woman I’ve been waiting for.” 

“ And have you found her?” asked his aunt with a wondering 
smile. 

And suddenly Peter’s position dawned upon him. He was on 
thin ice. Nevertheless, he sensed an opportunity, wherefore he 
inquired: “ What would you give to know?” 

“A bit of advice that you’d find as priceless as it is im- 
portant,” said she, tapping his arm with her fan. 

“ Hm—m,” he returned, wondering, “and what may that 
be?” 

“ Marry her,” was the prompt reply. “ Who is she?” 

But just then their tea arrived. And it was not until Marianna 
had taken her departure that Mrs. Farrington reminded her nephew 
of the unanswered question with a little peremptory “ Well?” 
Whereupon, with purpose aforethought, he broke the news: 

“A poor, little, brow-beaten governess, innocent as a babe, 
bright as the sun, beautiful as a dream.” : 

“ A likely story,” threw out his aunt dryly. 

“Tt’s the virgin truth,” asserted Peter solemnly. 

“ Love is, indeed, blind,” murmured the other, lending herself 
to the business of the tea things. 

“T don’t exactly get—” began Peter. 

“You will when she has captured you—and your money,” 
laughed his aunt cynically. 

“ Ah,” said Peter, jubilant, “ you’re all astray. She thinks 
I’m more poverty-stricken than herself.” 

“You!” exclaimed his aunt. 
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“T’ve been next door to a pauper for almost six months,” 
announced Peter. “ And, up until a few weeks ago, I have been the 
ill-paid, much abused hireling of that chronic invalid, Mr. James 
Spencer, more creditably known as Jimmie Barton.” 

“Hm—m,” said his aunt with a flash of accusation in her 
glance. 

“ But,” went on Peter, undismayed in his search for certain 
exact information, “the need of bettering my fortune, not to men- 
tion the wisdom of giving fair play to my obvious talents, has led 
me into the more lucrative and genteel world of letters. As Peter 
Danforth she would have despised me for an idler. In Peter 
Vaughn’s poverty she has already recognized a badge of honor. 
It becomes me to have her discern in his industry a pledge of 
faith. Her name is Ruth Loring. She’s an American. And just 
at present she’s the recipient of a lot of superfluous advice in that 
fortress of the high and mighty—over there.” 

Peter waved a scornful hand in the direction of San Ber- 
nardino. 

“ Ruth—Loring,” murmured his aunt, regarding him askance. 
“ A—governess—San Bernardino.” Peter met her glance firmly. 

“Your friends will indeed be surprised,” she remarked. 

“ And you?” sought Peter, arriving at the objective point. 

“To be perfectly candid with you,” she replied, “the revela- 
tion is a shock. Still, you’re the one to be suited. Have you the 
time? ”’ 

“Tt’s—er—just half after three,’ said Peter, “ must you be 
going?” 

“T’m expected at four,” was the rejoinder, “ promptness and 
the duchess are synonymous—” 

“The duchess!” exclaimed Peter, drawing back, incredulous. 

“ An old school friend,” was the disconcerting rejoinder. “ You 
may see me to the carriage.” 

“But,” began Peter, following after. 

“Not another word,” she returned, “I'll write at the first 
opportunity.” 

And before he could gather his wits, she had called out an 
unusually firm “ good-bye,’ and was on her way to the exclusive 
kingdom of the somebodies. 

Peter, gazing at the swirling dust of her exodus, frowned 
apprehensively and muttered: “It was just as well to learn what 
she thought of it anyway.” 


’ 
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Forty-eight hours later he was further enlightened from the 
same source by means of a letter. This is what his aunt wrote: 


My Dear NEPHEW: 

The duchess and I had a heart to heart talk the other evening. 
Since she’s the last person in the world upon whom one would 
dare play tricks, I told her everything. Don’t attempt to argue 

_the implied charge. You and your friend Jimmie Barton are 
culpable to a degree. 


There has been some very plain talk going forward at San ° 


Bernardino the past few days. You can guess its import. The 
duchess was thoroughly justified. She has an indisputable right 
in the premises. Her duty was, and still is, obvious. 

I needn’t remind you that it required a deal of explanation 
to set you aright. Your predicament, however, is not quite 
hopeless. Certain of your fences need mending. I’ve left 
material scattered along the line. 

If you have that priceless treasure of the times—a moment 
to spare—you might do worse than keep in touch with me. 


“ Heart to heart talk, eh,” said Peter musingly, “I don’t like 
the sound of that. Something’s in the wind.” 


It was. And twenty-four hours later he received indisputable 


evidence. It arrived by way of a letter, the envelope of which bore 
in part the alarming legend: “Mr. Peter Vaughn (Danforth).” 
Frowning doubt, and gripped with startling fears, Peter slit the 
cover and drew forth the message. It was clear as crystal, cold as 
ice, relentless as time, and announced : 


My Dear Mr. DANForRTH: 

The truth of your identity has just been made clear to me. 
The motive behind such duplicity is, of course, best known to 
yourself. I decline, however, to be the victim of it. 

Miss L——. 


Three, five, ten minutes passed, and he still sat staring wide- 
eyed at the fatal missive. He suffered a temporary spasm of con- 
sciousness, wherein he shook a fist at the unoffending heavens and 
exclaimed: ‘“ I knew it! I could have taken an oath on it!” 

A minute later he disappeared under a tidal wave of deso- 
lating conjectures. He was rescued late that evening by the irre- 
sistible clutch of an aching appetite. Peter was young. Twenty- 
four hours thence his nemesis sent this reminder of her presence: 


SSS ae a eee ee . sacaieiiniiies 


———— 


es 
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DEAR PETER: 

At the earliest solicitation of the duchess, I have decided to 
remain at San Bernardino for awhile. An epidemic of sudden 
leave-takings seems to have fallen on the place. The duke has 
been called to Milan. The butler left for London last night. 
And this morning there’s a governess missing, bag and baggage. 
It never rains but pours in such affairs. 

There’s a mystery surrounding the departure of your mouse- 
like governess. Still, don’t take her decision to heart. There’s 
nothing perfect in a world so interesting as this. And don’t 
do anything rash. 

The duchess is taking me with her to Paris for a few days. 
She’s to meet a friend and visit the shops. Since she has con- 
sented to take a significant interest in you, let me urge you to 
cultivate the opportunity. It isn’t everyone that has the entrée 
to San Bernardino. Did you know that she has a very lovely 
sister ? Aunt CorNELIA. 


’ ‘ 


“Hm—m,” said Peter, “ you couldn’t miss the inference if 
you tried. Afternoon tea with the high and mighty, in order to 
introduce their ideal. And they’ve the unplumbed confidence to 
think I can’t see it!” 

Under the influence of that invigorating thought, Peter devoted 
his entire evening to the patient building of the following structure. 
The achievement cost him several brisk passages with memory, 
yet proved, on the whole, a secretly pleasing labor. Here is the 
edifice of his thoughts: 


Dear RutH: 

I deserved every word that you wrote—and much more. I 

shall never cease to regret my folly in not telling you the truth 
from the beginning. And yet my motive in acting as I did was 
not altogether unfair and not at all dishonorable. 
_ I was tempted to tell you the whole story the night I left you 
in London, but was afraid of the very thing that has happened. 
My keenest wish had always been to meet a girl that would 
care only for myself. Until six months ago, I had not met 
her. And then you came. No need to remind you of the occa- 
sion that first brought us together, nor of our many subsequent 
meetings. I was happy for the first time in years. You can’t 
conceive how happy I was. It was too beautiful and true to last. 
But I never dreamt it would end in just this way. 

Won’t you please write and tell me that you will see me, 
and when and where? And I do want to see you—more than 
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you can imagine. Because of you I had come to taste a happi- 
ness I didn’t think existed. I'll do anything you wish. You 
may put me to any test you choose, even to the abdication of 
friends and riches. Can’t you see that I love you better than 
all else in the world? Won’t you see that I am suffering? 
PETER. 

P. S—Am addressing you at former hotel at Paris with 

instructions to forward. 


Peter regarded his handiwork at some length, but eventually 
decided to let well enough alone. He personally saw to its posting 
the following morning, then settled down to the heart-wrenching 
business of hopeful waiting. Forty-eight hours later, catching sight 
of two letters lying beside his luncheon things, he suffered a variety 
of emotions. A reading of the superscriptions crushed his last 
flickering expectancy. One of the missives formally requested the 
pleasure of his presence at San Bernardino the following afternoon 
at four o’clock. The other was from his aunt, and informed him: 


My Dear PETER: 

The duchess with a friend and myself returned to San Ber- 
nardino yesterday. I understand that you are to take tea here 
tomorrow afternoon. In spite of your recent error of discre- 
tion (to put it mildly) you are a lucky man. 

The duchess is a charming woman. She'll put you at your 
ease in a moment. She has thoughtfully arranged to send one 
of her carriages to fetch you over. I’m specially anxious to 
have you meet her sister. 

I hope you realize your good fortune and are prepared to 
make the most of it. AuNT CorNELIA. 


“Good heavens!” muttered Peter, a scornful curl to his lips, 
“you can actually see her hand at work. Talk about errors of dis- 
cretion!” 

Nevertheless, he dispatched a note of acceptance. The follow- 
ing afternoon found him in the shadow of the castle walls. Ex- 
cepting the silent obsequiousness of the servants, there seemed 
nothing to occasion the slightest alarm. The duchess, charming of 
person, affable of eye, and accompanied by Mrs. Cornelia Farring- 
ton, came forward to greet him. A word or two and he was es- 
corted out upon a terrace, where introductions to other guests were 
achieved. Eventually, the duchess left him to the care of four 
young persons seated at the edge of the terrace. Peter had scarcely 
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entered into the spirit of the occasion, when his aunt somewhat 
hurriedly drew near. She handed him a telegram with the an- 
nouncement, “‘ The girl from your villa brought it a moment ago.” 

“ Oh—er—thank you,” murmured Peter. And with an apolo- 
getic nod, which his audience returned, he hastily drew forth the 
message. “Sorry,” said Peter, scanning the line, “I must leave 
for Paris immediately.” 

“ Paris!” echoed his aunt, frowning. 

Wherewith, conventionally withdrawing, Peter drew his aunt 
aside and whispered: “ Read it.” 

Whereupon, a picture of incredulity, Mrs. Cornelia Farrington 
trained her glass upon the missive and read: 


Dear Peter: Come at once. . Rut. 


She said nothing, but shrugged her shoulder. It was an elo- 
quent shrug, and under its influence Peter straightened perceptibly. 

“T know you're disappointed,” he murmured, “but my mind 
is made up. My heart is in Paris. I'll tell you all about it later. 
Please find the duchess.” 

“Well,” sighed his aunt, as if fingering the fragments 
of a shattered dream, “ what is to be will be. You're taking the 
step with wide-open eyes.” 

She then led him indoors and down a corridor to one 
of the reception rooms. To the functionary that glided into the 
scene she announced: “ You will please find the duchess.” 

And as the man set out upon his mission, she returned to 
Peter with: “ You will pardon me for not lingering; but I’m suf- 
ficiently embarrassed as it is.” 

And before he could gather his wits she was gone: gone with 
an inclination of the head that was at once a regret and an in- 
dictment. 

“Great heavens!” gasped Peter, staring at the vacant door- 
way, “she has taken it to heart.” 

And then a figure filled the doorway. It was that of the 
duchess. She came forward rather slowly, an intangible something 
about her, a dignity, a polite patience. She came to a halt with a 
half wondering, half willing: “ You wished to see me?” 

“‘ |—er—that is I’ve been suddenly called to Paris,” said Peter, 
instantly scorning himself for his apparent trepidation. 

“Ok,” she murmured with a lazy, an exasperating, uplift of 
her brows. 
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“T wished to tender you an apology for my somewhat abrupt 
leave-taking,”” he announced, “and to thank you for your great 
kindness.” ; 

“ Ah,” said the duchess sympathetically, “I’m truly disap- 
pointed. Of course, I shan’t urge you to stay, though you have the 
better part of three hours till train time. I had hoped that you 
would meet my sister. She has just arrived.” 

And as the duchess stood graciously smiling an inquiry, Peter 
magnanimously informed her: “I should feel greatly honored, I 
assure you.” 

And. the next moment, with a slight inclination of her head 
and a murmured: “If you will pardon me,” the duchess was gone. 

Peter, looking toward the vacant doorway, delivered an oration 
of exactly four words: “ Tenacious—to—the—last! ” 

A few moments later, as his glance roved lazily about, he was 
aware of a movement of the portiéres at the other end of the room. 
Expectant, he summoned his most diplomatic smile, and waited. 
Suddenly the curtains were parted and a girl stood before him. 
Peter, diplomacy to the winds, stood staring at her, incredulous. 

“ You’re determined to start at once for Paris, I hear?” she 
challenged him. 

“Hm,” returned Peter, his wits recovered, “it doesn’t do to 
believe everything you hear.” 

“ But,” she insisted, “ you received a telegram.” 

“On the contrary,” corrected Peter, drawing nearer, insatiable 
hunger in his eyes, ‘“‘ I received an imperative summons.” 

“ Oh—o,” she demurred, instantly receding a defensive inch 
or two. 

“ Which,” he announced, striding boldly forward, “I intend 
to answer forthwith.” 

And immediately—but, perhaps, you’ve been through an 
equally heart-gasping moment yourself. 
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ANOTHER DOOR FOR ALASKA. 
BY M. R. RYAN. 


S71S a whole, the aspect of war is repelling and hideous. 
} While “ the red rebellion of the guns” is in progress 
it is difficult to discern in the chaotic outlook even 
one touch of softening color. Yet the ameliorating 
note is always present, though it may need a prolonged 
scrutiny to glimpse it. At the present moment, we of the United 
States are engaged in the conflict that already has taken its toll 
of millions of lives. With the hour of sacrifice upon us the situ- 
ation would seem to offer nothing in the way of alleviation. There 
exists one circumstance that makes for encouragement, however. 

When, on April 6th, we declared war upon Germany, we be- 
came, in effect, if not in fact, an ally of the Entente Powers; and in 
a particular degree we became the ally of our neighbor to the north. 
Now Canada lies between us and our colossal possession, Alaska. 
On that account, our communication with Alaska is via the sea only ; 
and it, and its resources, consequently, are none too accessible to 
us. The railroad that might have been built between this country 
and Alaska across Canadian territory, thus permitting Alaskan 
commerce a new exit, has never materialized. Will it materialize 
now? Possibly. Knit by closer bonds of friendship with Canada 
than ever before, and possessing her unqualified faith in our good 
intentions, we may be able to induce her to allow us to open up 
another door in our northern empire, for in the event of her con-_ 
senting, benefit would accrue to her as well as to ourselves. Thus 
would the war accomplish a most valuable result—a result, it 
must be added, that would not be generally appreciated. 

“ Alaska,” wrote Major-General Greely, in 1909, “has con- 
tributed to our public wealth products worth more than three hun- 
dred millions of dollars, yet to this day it is a terra incognita to the 
American public. Not only is the ordinary man of affairs ignorant 
of the general features of Alaska, but this is also true of the usually 
well-informed.” 

It would not be stretching the truth unduly to say that at the 
present time this observation is still applicable. Since Seward in 
1867 negotiated the purchase from Russia of what was facetiously 
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known as his ice-box, Alaska has been visualized by the majority 
of Americans as a barren land, with perpetual snow and icebergs 
very much in evidence. As a matter of geographical record, how- 
ever, it is only in the extreme Arctic region that such conditions 
are to be found. Most of the Territory is within the north-temperate 
zone. Southeastern Alaska, indeed, is comparatively mild, while the 
Alaskan Peninsula is pleasant in summer, though rather severely 
frigid in the winter seasons. In the vicinity of St. Michael, about 
a hundred miles south of Nome, the winter temperature reaches to 
two and three-tenths degrees. 

The climate being what it is, it is not surprising that there are 
fifty million acres of agricultural land in the Territory. Some of 
this land is under cultivation, but its output is not sufficient to 
supply the home markets. At the Jesuit Mission, Holy Cross, on 
the lower Yukon, some exceptional results in farming have been 
obtained, and even up at the garrisons near the Arctic Circle suc- 
cessful vegetable crops have been produced. However, agriculture 
in Alaska does not offer an unduly tempting field to workers. * It 
is from her copper, gold and silver mines, her practically untouched 
coal deposits, and her fisheries that Alaska derives her wealth. 
Through these, and lesser industries, nine hundred per cent per 
annum is being realized nowadays on the original purchase price 
of seven million two hundred thousand dollars. Seward’s wild 
scheme has justified itselfi—and at that only in a conservative 
fashion! 

It is singular that the real worth of Alaska should have been so 
completely ignored by administration after administration until re- 
cent years. After having been organized as a non-contiguous terri- 
tory in 1866, it was not supplied with a form of government until 
seventeen years thereafter, when the laws of Oregon were extended 
to it. Upon the discovery of gold in the Nome district in 1899, 
Congressional attention was directed towards the Territory, and in 
1900 actual civil government was granted it. Six years later it 
obtained representation in Congress. And five years ago a territorial 
assembly—with limited powers—was authorized by our legislators. 
In this tardy manner was Alaska (whose residents consider her the 
red-headed step child of the United States) finally propitiated. 

But not only has Alaska suffered from Congressional apathy ; 
from the consequent lack of a criminal code (so much so that some 
of the inhabitants, in dire need, were once forced to request pro- 
tection from the English navy!) ; from the absence of proper legal, 
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medical and educational facilities; she has also been the victim of 
political conditions as her importance grew; of an unnecessary 
Forest Service; of the belated opening of her coal fields; of a 
scarcity of good highways, and meagre transportation facilities. 

Wherever new policies are projected, for instance, there is bound 
to be pessimistic opposition. The far-seeing but untried plans for 
Alaska’s welfare that were proposed by certain Government officials 
met with much blunt opposition, therefore. Thus advance in the 
affairs of the Territory was negligible, while discussions regarding 
them were rife in political quarters. 

Then, the Forest Service, which was inaugurated as a conser- 
vation measure, proved somewhat of a detriment. Some of its 
regulations, well suited to the needs of the States, were unsatis- 
factory as applied to Alaska. To illustrate—before the Service took 
charge there was a territorial law in force with forbade the ship- 
ment of lumber to the United States. Under the new régime, lum- 
ber might be exported if stumpage were paid to cover the Service’s 
expenses. Now, in a specific case (that of the Alexander Archi- 
pelago reserve) the forest was withdrawn, it was said, in order that 
the timber kings could not rifle it for export purposes. Yet would 
not the old territorial law have furnished ample protection in this 
instance? Was it not a better measure of conservation than the one 
introduced by the Forest Reserve? One need have no quarrel with 
the conservation enthusiasts to take exception to a system that im- 
posed irritating restrictions (as this system undoubtedly did) on 
people in a territory so sparsely settled. It worked hardship to more 
than one. This phase of the question, too, should be noted. Under 
the new order, railroads buying Alaskan lumber for construction 
purposes were obliged to pay for the same at the Forest Reserve 
stumpage rates, and this at a time when Alaska was crying for 
transportation! If this means improvement, it is difficult to see it. 

The belated opening of the coal fields was another cause of an- 
noyance to the Alaskans. Every day of delay in so doing put them 
at a disadvantage. Eastern coal operators were shipping more or 
less of their product to the Pacific seaboard. The Alaskans were 
convinced that once the Panama Canal was opened these operators 
would strongly intrench themselves on the coast, confident of the 
fact that they would be able to compete with such operators as 
Alaska would produce as soon as the coal fields were released; and, 
it was also figured, the last men on the scene would, therefore, have 
an unequal business struggle before them. 
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The troublesome situation was relieved in 1914, when a bill 
authorizing the leasing of the coal fields was passed by Congress. 
By this bill, a lessee was permitted to rent two thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty acres, for which he was to pay the Government a 
yearly rental of from twenty-five cents to a dollar an acre, this to 
be applicable on the royalty demanded, which was two cents a ton. 

In the constructing of highways Alaska has proceeded none too 
rapidly. Since wheeled traffic there is, to all intents and purposes, 
out of the question until roads are built, and since railroads that 
cannot touch the interior have little reason for existence, it becomes 
apparent that highways are of paramount importance to the develop- 
ment of the Territory. The Board of Road Commissioners for 
Alaska was organized in 1905. Since then the building of routes 
has materially increased. 

One of the most serious problems that has confronted the Terri- 
tory has been that of the railroads. These paths of steel are the 
means to unlocking the treasure of an empire. Whether to leave 
those already in Alaska to private interests, such as the Morgan- 
Guggenheim Syndicate, thereby risking a possible unfair monopoly at 
some future date, or whether the Government should own and control 
them, were questions that were long argued. The matter was defi- 
nitely decided when Congress on March 12, 1914, voted in favor 
of the Government, the President being then directed “ to locate, 
build, or purchase and operate” a system of railroads at a cost not to 
exceed thirty-five million dollars. 

The Railroad Commission, with William C. Edes as Chairman, 
commenced construction in 191¢, with Anchorage on Cook Inlet 
for a base. Asa part of the new system the Alaska Northern Rail- 
way was purchased. The Government road then stood on the en- 
gineer’s blueprints as from Seward, on the southern coast through 
the Susitna Valley and Broad Pass to the Tanana River with a 
terminal at Fairbanks. Its length, including a short branch to the 
Mantanuska coal fields, totaled five hundred and four miles. In 
eight months’ time a right-of-way was cleared for forty miles, 
and thirteen miles or more of track were laid. Shortly afterwards 
the inevitable labor difficulties ensued. These being presently ad- 
justed, the construction went on apace. It is hoped that by the 
fall of this year the Nenana coal fields, about a hundred miles south 
of Fairbanks, will be reached. This Government railroad gives an 
outlet to Alaska’s resources through the ocean port at Seward. Its 
construction has meant much to the Territory. 
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But a railroad to the United States would mean even more to 
Alaska. With its possibilities (some of which have not even been 
sounded, for but two-fifths of the Territory is mapped) an inland 
route to this country would be of untold value. And not alone from 
a commercial point of view would this be so. Alaska is an empire 
worth the having. It is entirely within the range of conception that 
Japan may.one day cover it. Under such a contingency, provided 
conditions are not altered, there is a probability that Alaska will be 
lost to us. Soldiers—the implements of defence—now reach 
Alaska from the sea. But have we any assurance that in time of 
war our transports would ever reach Alaskan ports? 

True, we possess an important strategical point and a point of 
defence in Dutch Harbor of the Aleutian Islands that stretch chain- 
like from Alaska to Asia. Dutch Harbor is the same distance from 
San Francisco as from Honolulu. In a naval problem, Dutch 
Harbor becomes one point of a triangle. Therefore, an enemy 
admiral would scarcely chance an attack on our coast with the 
knowledge before him that once within the line strétching between 
Honolulu and Dutch Harbor he might trap himself, with our battle- 
ship squadrons converging upon him from the points of the triangle. 
But all the foregoing is based upon the assumption that Dutch 
Harbor is properly fortified and guarded. It is not—though it 
might be put in shape without an excessive expenditure. 

Alaska, then, is without the protection that a good naval station 
and an adequate fleet could afford. Practically her one defence is 
the army, and that army, en route, is at the mercy of a naval enemy. 
If our Government were able to transport its military forces to 
Alaska, both in war and peace, over a Canadian-American railroad, 
the gravity of existing conditions would be somewhat lessened. The 
time is ripe for action in the matter. 
































STODDARD, PSALMIST OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 


BY FRANCIS O'NEILL, 0.P. 


=P LIE life of Charles Warren Stoddard, the Psalmist 
yl of the South Seas, has a particular and strangely 
fascinating interest for students of American Cath- 
olic literature. Although reared outside the Church, 





side, he aad, when grown to manhood, a simple, childlike faith 
awaiting him at the baptismal font. He rose from the steps of the 
altar a new man. He had shattered the chrysalis that the wings 
of his soul might expand in the radiant light of faith. 

Born in Rochester, New York, in 1843, he spent his boyhood 
days until twelve in New York City, then journeyed to California 
with his father. A trip in the old skipper Flying Cloud back to 
New York by way of Cape Horn made of him a passionate lover 
of the sea. After a two-year’s stay in New York, the Sunset Land 
called to him again and he returned to California. 


Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a little longer, 
Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 

Out where friendship’s a little truer. 


When his furtive verses appearing in the California won 
notice, the literary critics were surprised to find the identity of 
the new author disclosed in the person of a diffident young clerk 
in Beach’s bookshop. Mr. King, who made the discovery, bestowed 
praise and criticism so judiciously that he was able to introduce 
his youthful poet to Roman, The Overland Monthly publisher. 
Stoddard’s packet of poems were gone over by Bret Harte and 
in 1867 came from the press. These were the wisdom-finding days 
of Stoddard’s life, for from that brilliant coterie—Bret Harte, Ina 
Coolbrith, Noah Brooks, Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller—he drew 
the inspiration of his literary art. Had Stoddard continued to gaze 
upon the beauty of California, he might have pen-pictured the 
tints that crowd her landscape with such baffling changes of color. 
He chose rather to wander in distant lands, leaving, as a parting 
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gift, a new interpretation of the fogs that settle over the Golden 
Gate—to his fancy’s eye, they had become the Ghosts of Ava- 
lanches. 

Before setting out to visit his sister, who had married a 
wealthy planter of Hawaii, he went on the stage for a couple of 
months, but the rapid change in bills was too strenuous for a lazy 
man who could neither sing nor dance. He found the Sandwich 
Islands an untouched garden of Alcinous. The luscious fruit of 
his musings dropped into his hands unbidden and he spread them 
before delighted friends in South Sea Idyls—“ the lightest, sweet- 
est, wildest, freshest things that ever were written about the life 
of that summer ocean” in the judgment of Howells. 

The Jdyls are filled with a boundless sympathy, a tender, 
reverential awe, with sufficient fantastic humor to bring out a 
telling contrast. Stoddard had an abiding trust in all things. 
The Petrel tossed on the waves for five weeks, but Stoddard re- 
membered that her cargo was edible; bad weather made the sea as 
unpoetical as an eternity of cold suds and bluing; but Stoddard 
looked into the blossoming sky to see the stars that hung like 
fruits in sun-fed orchards. He pictures his blessed islands; reefs 
baptized with silver spray; tropical night following purple twilight 
—all these as he lay dreaming sea dreams in the cradle of the 
deep. 

The Hawaiians recognized in him a brother without guile. 
Kana-ana took to him by instinct. Stoddard kidnapped his dear, 
little velvet-skinned, coffee-colored chum, but failed to make him 
conventional, either by speech or dress, nor could he prevent him 
from worshipping before every wooden Indian they met on their 
walks. So Stoddard sent his savage home, convinced that the 
little cannibal was not quite so good as when he got him. 

The Jdyls will remain the most popular of Stoddard’s books, 
for in them is blended tranquil, yet enthusiastic joys, soul stirring 
pathos and a spiritual vision that counts the trappings of arti- 
ficial living not worth striving for. Theodore Bentzon who gave 
thirty pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes to a study of Stoddard, 
says: “ They have the flavor of the pomegranate in its native place, 
the fire of the oleander, the softness and languor of summer seas, 
with a dash too of the surf with its curving foam; the whole 
pervaded by the subtle spirit of the South.” 

Stoddard became a Catholic in 1867. He tells the story of 
his religious development in A Troubled Heart—a simple, reverent 
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recital of his soul’s awakening. The change, with a few exceptions, 
made no difference of feeling among his friends. They had always 
thought him a gentle Prince Charlie, a pathfinder in the realms 
of the spiritual, as is shown by the remarkable tribute of Joaquin 
Miller, written shortly after Stoddard’s death: 


Say Charlie, our Charlie, say— 

What of the night? Aloha! Hail! 
What roomful sea? What restful sail? 
Where tent you, Bedouin, today? 


Oh, generous green leaves Of our tree, 
What fruitful first young buoyant year? 
But bleak winds blow, the leaves are sere, 
And listless rustle—two or three. 


Say, Charlie, where is Bret, and Twain? 
Shy Prentice, and the former few? 

You spoke, and spake as one who knew—, 
Now Charlie, speak us once again. 


The night wolf prowls, we guess, we grope, 
But day is night and night despair, 

And doubt seems some unuttered prayer, 
And hope seems hoping against hope. 


But Charlie, you had faith and you— 
Gentlest of all God’s gentlemen— 

You said you knew and surely knew, 
Now speak and speak as spake you then. 


’Twas a happy thought for the editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, when he hit upon the plan of turning the young writer 
loose as a literary honey-bee, to wing his way over far fields of 
foreign clover, as his fancy led him. For Stoddard was fond of 
the unusual. He who could praise with just meed the fighting 
lions of Egyptian art, or weave for hours a garland of impassioned 
song to place upon the brow of the Ludovisian Juno, could stand 
the live-long day rummaging through a musty antique shop in 
search of a gaudy trinket that had once adorned the dusky ankle 
of some South Sea Islander. 

VOL. CV.—33 
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His wanderings through the Orient are sketched in Marshallah, 
A Flight into Egypt, and A Cruise Under the Crescent—the first 
published in 1881; the second in 1898. Joe of Lahaina, who called 
him to walk when vespers had just begun, whom he left sitting 
in the dark door of death, clothed in the gray garments of 
leprosy, was a memory that never passed from his mind; so he 
lingers upon the scenes that attract him, as if fearful they may not 
greet his eyes again. 

Since many believed that one who could so skillfully fashion 
should be able to teach others the secret of his art, Stoddard was 
induced to lecture on English literature at Notre Dame, where he 
spent two years; then at the Catholic University, where he spent 
thirteen. These years rested heavily upon him, for though his 
lectures were entertaining and stimulating to others, the mere 
sight of them threw their author into a panic. When the hour 
was up, he hastened to his study to regale himself in the fragrance 
of his evening mail. Everybody wrote him letters of affection, 
which he read over and over, comfortably propped up in bed. The 
friends he had made in the world of letters sent him their books 
with appropriate messages. 

At last the gypsy blood in his veins had its way. He broke 
the shackles of his professorship forever and journeyed back to 
old Monterey. He settled himself in a cosy corner of the Noon 
home, which he christened “ El Casa Verde.” Here he lived over 
again the days when friends gathered with him in Simoneau’s Inn 
of the Padres, or walked together to the foam-fringed border of 
the Montereyan bay. He wrote for a few favorite editors the 
new visions that came to him in the afterglow of evening, through 
his open bay-window. “Oh, these afterglows! How much they are 
to me! I drink my fill of them nightly and that lasts me until 
daybreak, which is their only rival. If I am a worm of the dust, 
I think I must, be an afterglow worm. Last evening in the 
twilight, I felt for a few minutes as if I were in the hollow of 
a great pink pearl.” 

In this way were spent the last years of his life. It was 
to him a blissful thing that he could meet those old friends— 
Miller, the Soul of the Sierras, and Ina Coolbrith, Poet Laureate 
of the West—and recount with them the trials and triumphs of 
the old Bohemian days. Today, Miss Coolbrith alone remains, 
treasuring im her great soul the dulcet voices of her dead. She has 
just paid the debt of friendship in a new and complete edition 
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of Stoddard’s poems, with an introduction by Charles Phillips.* 
The work is a tribute of admiration and love from hearts that 
knew the measure of the poet’s worth. 

As his life drew near its setting, there came to him a testi- 
monial not meant for his eyes to read. It was penned by Mr. 
Beringer, then editor of The Overland Monthly, who had heard 
a report that Stoddard had passed away. When the magazine 
reached Stoddard, he read the appreciation, remarking that it was 
worth dying for; and under the impulse of the exceptional occa- 
sion wrote the following characteristic letter to the editor: 


DEAR FRIEND: 

In the Easter number of The Overland Monthly, you have 
strewn the flowers of rhetoric upon my not unpremeditated 
grave. How can I thank you for a kindness—a loving kind- 
ness—the breath of which is as fragrant as the odor of sanc- 
tity? I was indeed dead, but am alive again! In a spirit of 
tranquillity, the memory of which shall sweeten every hour 
of the new life I have entered upon, I received the Last Sacra- 
ments of the Church. Do you know how one feels under 
such circumstances? I feel as if I had been the unworthy 
recipient of some order of celestial merit. 

The perspective of my past is glorified, I had almost 
said sanctified; but I am painfully conscious of the conspicu- 
ous anticlimax in the foreground. Anticlimaxes are fateful 
and hateful, yet this anticlimax I must wrestle with even to 
the end. It may be—it must be—that being spared I am 
spared for a purpose. In this hope I seek consolation, for I 
have unwittingly undone what was so prettily done for me. 
My anticipated taking-off was heralded to slow music; and 
had I not-missed my cue, my exit should have been the 
neatest act in all my life’s drama. 

I know not what use you can make of this letter, unless you 
make it public in-order that my readers may know that I am 
I—and not another posing as the ghost of my old self, and 
that I am yours, faithfully, affectionately and gratefully, 

CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


No one who called him friend can doubt that when the call 
came, April 23, 1909, death found him ready, even anxious to 
respond, that his gentle soul went forth richly ladened with golden 


deeds well done. 
4New York: John Lane Co. 
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His contribution to literature must meet a fuller appreciation 
as time goes on. For forty years he stood among the chosen ones, 
bringing into the foreground, with gentle insistence, the spiritual 
aspects of life. Stevenson yielded to his charm; was persuaded 
to seek renewed health in the lotus lands of the South Seas, and 
rewarded him by a noble defence of the dead Damien of Molokai, 
the friend of the outcast leper. 

The scoffer who talked with Stoddard soon felt himself in har- 
mony with unseen truths. His host was so colloquial, so much at 
ease, so casual, even, it would not have been too surprising had a 
shift in the scenes revealed the blessed St. Anthony feeding the 
poor of Christ with bread that multiplied with the needs of the 
hungry. 

It is this nearness to the realms of the spiritual, though not 
often expressly dwelt upon, that marks the man; since all his 
books are confessedly a revelation of his inner life. The homing 
of his heart is set within that well-loved orchard. His readers 
meet him there in the afterglow of evening, to follow the hymet- 
tian flow of his musings and catch what they may of a spirit that 
loved and trusted all save self. 




















ORGANIZING THE COUNTRY FOR WAR. 


BY FRANK O'HARA, PH.D. 


cern of the nations to see that no one of their num- 
ber should become so powerful as to endanger the 
integrity of the others. From time to time the neces- 
sity has arisen of readjusting or reaffirming this 
balance of power. The present war has come upon us because 
the nations were in danger once more of getting out of balance. 
We have gone into the war to guarantee the restoration of the 
equilibrium, so that our country or any country may continue to 
develop under institutions of its own selection. In the words of 
the President, we are waging war to make the world safe for 
democracy. But, says the pacifist, as soon as we have organized 
the country for war, we have already destroyed democracy, since 
war can be waged successfully only under a military autocracy. 

The pacifist, however, is mistaken in assuming that a democ- 
racy cannot wage war successfully. A democracy which has been 
devoting its attention solely to the pursuit of the arts of peace will 
of course find itself placed at a disadvantage when it must under- 
take the prosecution of the arts of war. But after it has been 
reorganized on a war basis there is no essential reason why it may 
not compete successfully with a government of a more autocratic 
form. There is much experience in the present war to support 
this point of view. 

In the early days of the war when the German troops burst 
into France and threatened Paris, the republican institutions of 
France were unable to support the stress thus suddenly thrust upon 
them. They broke down and in their place was built up an auto- 
cratic government, the members of which were responsible only to 
themselves. But it became necessary for the autocrats to delegate 
power to inferior officials, and it was not always possible to find 
such inferiors who could exercise the delegated autocratic power 
wisely. Soon there was a revolt against the autocracy, and demo- 
cratic government was reéstablished. 

In England, too, democracy was organized for peace. But 
England found the time for making the necessary readjustment 
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from a peace organization to a war organization that was denied 
to France. As the existing form of government showed itself 
inadequate to handle the situation, changes were made. The num- 
ber of persons responsible for the conduct of the government be- 
came smaller and smaller, but they continued to be responsible to 
the representatives of the people. Democracy was maintained. 

On the other hand, Russia had the most autocratic of govern- 
ments. There was, it is true, the Duma, but it was not in session, 
and it had no right to demand to be called in consultation. 
The autocracy floundered and stumbled, and as the situation began 
to appear hopeless the government found itself under the necessity 
of summoning the Duma for advice and assistance. As the war 
went on the autocracy became utterly discredited, and a democracy 
is now rising from its ruins. 

Germany is often cited as an example of the greater military 
efficiency of governments which have approximated less nearly to 
the democratic type. But Germany’s efficiency in war is due to the 
fact, not that its government is undemocratic, but that it is organ- 
ized for war. But even in Germany as the war progressed it be- 
came increasingly patent that there were many deficiencies in the 
governmental machinery from the standpoint of efficiency. More- 
over, there have been many proposals in the direction of the greater 
democratization of Germany in recent months, even the Imperial 
Chancellor himself proposing reforms in that direction which are 
to take place as soon as the war is over, if not sooner. 

The United States, although strong in resources, was poorly 
organized for war at the outbreak of hostilities. The trouble was 
not that the United States was democratic, but rather that it was 
organized for peace instead of for war. Fortunately its geo- 
graphical position is such that the country can take its time in 
going from a policy of peace to a policy of war. | 

Every friend of the United States desires that the Govern- 
ment be strengthened in time of war. But all are not agreed as to 
the manner in which the strengthening is to be accomplished. In 
the beginning there was some difference of opinion between the 
President and Congress, the President holding that the Executive 
Department should develop the necessary organs and receive the 
necessary powers for effective action, while Congress was disposed 
to take the attitude that it should be consulted in very large measure 
as to the coriduct of the war. In the trial of strength the President 
came out victorious. Congress granted him most of the things for 
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which he asked, but not without some grumbling on the part of 
many members of Congress. As the war goes on renewed attempts 
will undoubtedly be made to secure for Congress a larger share in 
the determining of the policies of the Government, but these at- 
tempts are not likely to prove successful in any large sense. 

Granted that the necessary powers for prosecuting the war 
were to be given to the Executive Department of the Government, 
the next question was to determine what organs of government 
should exercise those powers. For example, new problems of the 
organization of transportation, and of the production of munitions 
and of the administration of the food supply arose. It was urged 
in some quarters that new Cabinet positions be created to handle 
these matters, thus giving us a Secretary of Munitions, a Secretary 
of Transportation, and a Secretary of Food Control. In the place 
of this plan of adding to the President’s Cabinet, however, the 
policy was adopted of exercising the new powers through a system 
of advisory committees and independent boards. 

Several months before the outbreak of the war, in anticipa- 
tion of the emergency, Congress had constituted the Secretaries 
of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor a Coun- 
cil of National Defence “ for the codrdination of industries and 
resources for the national security and welfare,” as it was stated in 
the Act. It was felt that in the eventuality of war it was especially 
important that the functions of these departments be coordinated. 

At the same time that the Council of National Defence was 
established, an Advisory Commission was created to assist the 
Council in the codrdination of the country’s resources. The mem- 
bers of this commission serve without pay. Each member is a 
specialist in some line of work which has a particular bearing upon 
the needs of. tie Council of National Defence. Each of the seven 
members of the Commission has built up around him a committee 
interested in his specialty. Thus, one member of the Commission 
is Chairman of the Committee on Medicine, including general sani- 
tation; another is Chairman of the Committee on Science and Re- 
search, including engineering and education; a third is Chairman 
of the Committee on Munitions Manufacturing, including standard- 
ization and industrial relations, etc. 

Each of the committees of the Advisory Commission has under 
it a variety of sub-committees. For example, Mr. Gompers, who 
is a member of the Advisory Commission, is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, including conservation of health and welfare of 
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workers. This Committee on Labor is made up of some three 
hundred volunteers, who are divided into a number of sub-com- 
mittees dealing with various phases of the labor problem. There is, 
for example, the sub-committee on wages and hours of the 
Committee on Labor; the sub-committee on arbitration, etc. 
In addition to these sub-committees there is an executive com- 
mittee on the labor committee of the Advisory Commission. This 
executive committee consists of thirteen members, and is thus more 
suitable for the consideration of the larger questions of policy than 
the total membership of the Labor Committee would be. 

The committees and sub-committees mentioned above exercise 
their influence upon the Council of National Defence through the 
Advisory Commission. But there are other committees which are 
attached directly to the Council without the intermediation of the 
Advisory Commission. Thus, shortly after the outbreak of the 
war, the Council of National Defence appointed a committee of 
women of national prominence “to consider and advise how the 
assistance of the women of America may be made available in 
the prosecution of the war.” Dr. Anna Howard Shaw was made 
chairman of the committee. This committee which reports di- 
rectly to the Council of National Defence must not be confused 
with the women’s sub-committee of the Labor Committee, of which 
Mrs. Borden Harriman is Chairman. Mrs. Harriman’s sub-com- 
mittee reports to the Council of National Defence through the 
Labor Committee and the Advisory Commission, whereas Mrs. 
Shaw’s committee reports directly to the Council of National De- 
fence. 

Another committee which is attached directly to the Council of 
National Defence and not to the Advisory Commission, is the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production. This committee, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Council, “is designed to increase the output of 
coal at the mines and to codperate with the Committee on Raw 
Materials of the Advisory Commission and with the Transportation 
Committee, also of the Advisory Commission, in accelerating the 
movement of coal to points where the need is greatest.” The mem- 
bers of the Committee on Coal Production are for the most part 
selected from the managers of coal companies. This circumstance 
has recently led organized labor to enter an objection to the com- 
position of the committee. In a letter to President Wilson and the 
Council of National Defence, the United Mine Workers of America 
protest that “not a single representative of the mine workers” 
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has been appointed to membership on the Committee on Coal Pro- 
duction, and they add, “ we are willing to fight for the Government 
of the United States to establish world democracy, but we must 
insist as a matter of sincerity that we be allowed to retain some 
measure of ery of which we proudly boast in thé mining 

regions of our nation.” 

Over against this protest of the Mine Workers in regard to 
the Committee on Coal Production, may be set the fact that the 
Labor Committee of the Advisory Commission is controlled by 
organized labor. Since’ both are simply advisory committees no 
great amount of harm is likely to be caused by their partisan char- 
acter; and yet the protest of the Mine Workers may be taken to 
presage a struggle between capital and labor that is certain to arise 
if the war is long continued and if the profits of manufacturers 
are not curtailed. Canadian labor has already taken the position 
that the wage workers ought not to submit to a lowering of wage 
standards since the employers are reaping increased profits. 

A very important task in the preparation of the nation for 
war is that of coordinating the transportation facilities of the 
country. Mr. Willard, President of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, who is Chairman of the Advisory Commission and also of the 
Committee on Transportation Communication of the Advisory 
Commission, early in April issued a call for a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the railroads of the country. The cal! was responded 
to by than fifty executives of railroads, who met in Washing- 
ton and resolved “that the railroads of the United States, acting 
through their chief executive officers here and now assembled, and 
stirred by a high sense of their opportunity to be of the greatest 
service to their country in the present national crisis, do hereby 
pledge themselves, with the Government of the United States, with 
the Governments of the several States, and with one another, that 
during the present war they will coordinate their operations in a 
continental railway system, merging during such period all their 
merely individual and competitive activities in the effort to produce 
a maximum of national transportation efficiency. To this end they 
hereby agree to create an organization which shall have general 
authority to formulate in detail and from time to time a policy of 
operation of all or any of the railways, which policy, when and as 
announced by such temporary organization, shall be accepted and 
earnestly made effective by the several managements of the indi- 
vidual railroad companies here represented.” 
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In accordance with this resolution an executive committee of 
five members has been created, which has already performed much 
effective work in the direction of codrdinating the activities of the 
various roads in the interest of better service. While this com- 
mittee was formed at the instance of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defence, it is not of course a committee of 
that Commission. Its powers come from the railroads which have 
created it. As an example of what is being accomplished by this 
committee, may be cited the “pooling” of coal which is being 
shipped on the Great Lakes. In the past the custom has been for 
each individual shipper to send his coal to a Lake Erie port and 
gradually to accumulate enough for a complete shipload, keeping 
the coal on the cars until enough had arrived to make up the load. 
Under the new plan coal owned by different producers will be loaded 
into the same steamer as fast as the steamers arrive to take it. 
It is estimated that the pooling arrangement will save one and 
one-half days in the time of each car that carries coal to Lake Erie 
ports. This saving in the time that each car is kept at the terminus 
before unloading, will be equivalent to adding fifty-two thousand 
cars to the freight equipment of the roads. 

For the purpose of increasing our facilities for ocean trans- 
portation an independent Federal Shipping Board has been created 
by Congress. A Government controlled ship-building corporation 
under the direction of the Shipping Board is undertaking to supply 
ships to take the places of those destroyed by the submarine war- 
fare. The corporation is under the management of General 
Goethals of Panama Canal fame, who has recently gone on record 
in favor of building large, practically unsinkable vessels of steel in 
preference to the wooden vessels favored earlier by the Federal 
Shipping Board. The construction of wooden vessels is to be 
continued, but the emphasis is placed upon the steel vessels. 

Another large war problem which we have to face is the pro- 
ducing and conserving of food products not only for our own 
use, but for the use of our European Allies as well. There are two 
important bills before Congress at the present time dealing with 
this matter. One of the bills is known as the food survey bill and 
the other as the food control bill. The food survey bill authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and ascertain the con- 
ditions of demand for, and supply, and prices of, and other basic 
facts relating to food materials, feeds, seeds, fertilizers, and agri- 
cultural implements. 
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In addition to providing for a food survey, the food survey 
measure makes large appropriations for increasing food production 
and eliminating the waste of food by means of an educational 
campaign. The Department of Agriculture has for some time been 
carrying on such a campaign, and the present appropriations will 
give impetus to its efforts. . These efforts include the gathering 
and publishing of telegraphic market news of food materials, the 
campaign for a wider use of parcel post and express marketing, 
the working with the railroad companies for an improvement in the 
food containers and refrigerators used in making shipments, and 
teaching the public more economical methods of canning and 
preserving. At present the Department is attempting to educate 
the public to economize in the use of skim milk by making it into 
cheese. The Department makes the claim that as a result of its 
agitation for an increased potato production, there has been an 
increase of twenty-five per cent in the early potato crop this year 
in the States from Florida to Delaware. 

The survey bill further provides for the regulating of grain 
exchanges by giving the President the power, if he finds ‘that 
dealing in wheat or other food cereals for future delivery and not 
for present and immediate delivery unduly raises the price of such 
wheat or other food cereals, to prohibit the practice of dealing in 
these cereals for future delivery. In justification of this feature 
of the bill the recent “corner” in May wheat in the Chicago 
market is cited. A large amount of wheat has been sold for 
May delivery, and although there was plenty of wheat in the 
Northwest to fill the contracts, the sellers were unable to get the 
wheat to Chicago because of the shortage of freight cars. Those 
who had sold wheat to be delivered in May were therefore driven 
to bid against one another to buy up such wheat as was to be 
had in Chicago, so that they might fulfill their contracts. As there 
was not enough wheat to be had for this purpose within the fixed 
time limit, a panic seized those who had “ sold short” and prices 
rose rapidly. An adjustment was finally made by which settle- 
ments were made without the actual delivery of the wheat and the 
crisis was passed. There had been no conscious effort to create a. 
“ corner ” in wheat, but the situation had simply grown out of the 
freight congestion due to abnormal transportation conditions and 
liberal purchasing for the European governments. It is to prevent 
or to remedy such situations in the future that the bill grants power 
to the President to regulate grain exchanges. 
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The food control bill is meeting with much more opposition 
in its legislative career than the food survey bill has experienced. 
The food control bill empowers the President to establish a. license 
system regulating the importation, exportation, manufacture, stor- 
age or distribution of any food, feeds or fuel; to limit or prohibit 
the use of food or feeds in the manufacture of liquors; to guar- 
antee minimum prices for foodstuffs; to operate factories, mines 
and other plants; to regulate all exchanges dealing in foodstuffs; 
and to create an agency for the control of food production and 
distribution. It is under the terms of this bill that Mr. Hoover is 
to be made “ food dictator,” although of course Mr. Hoover is 
not mentioned in the bill. As this article is being written the bill 
has just been reported to the House of Representatives by the 
Committee on Agriculture. It will probably be modified considerably 
before it leaves the House, and it will meet with very serious 
opposition in its passage through the Senate. 

The food control bill originally contained a provision for the 
fixing of maximum prices as well as minimum prices, but the 
former provision was modified in the committee. The opposition 
in the committee to maximum price legislation was not so much 
because of a feeling of tender sympathy for dealers in food ma- 
terials as because of the hopelessness of enforcing such legislation. 
The warring countries of Europe have had a great deal of ex- 
perience with maximum price fixing, but the prices refuse to stay 
fixed even where the penalties are most drastic. The present bill 
undertakes to overcome this difficulty by making use of the 
licensing feature. It provides that whenever the President finds 
it necessary to do so, he may require the licensing of all persons 
engaged in the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, 
or distribution of foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their 
production. The President is then authorized to prescribe such 
regulations governing the conduct of the business of licensees as 
may be essential to prevent uneconomical manufacture and inequita- 
ble distribution of these necessaries. Whenever the President finds 
that any licensee is charging an unfair or unreasonable price, he 
may order the discontinuance of the practice. Or the President 
may find what is a reasonable and fair charge and require the 
licensee to adhere to it. The licensing feature of the bill does not 
apply, however, “to any farmer, gardener, or other person with 
respect to tke products of any farm, garden or other land owned, 
leased, or cultivated by him, nor to any retailer with respect to 
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the retail business actually conducted by him, nor to any common 
carrier.” It will réadily be seen that while these provisions avoid 
the fixing of a flat maximum price as was attempted in some of 
the European enactments, and although the exemption of farmers 
and retailers tends to give it greater elasticity, it still goes pretty 
far in the matter of price regulation. 

The minimum price feature will be much easier to administer. 
Its purpose is to assure the farmer such a profit as will encourage 
him to increase the production of food materials. It authorizes 
the President “to determine and fix and to give public notice of 
what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed price - 
for any such products, in order to assure such producers a reason- 
able profit.” The Government of the United States guarantees the 
farmer that he will receive for products for which a price has been 
fixed by the President, at least the amount of the prescribed price 
upon his compliance with the regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent. Where there is danger that the importatiorf of products from 
outside the United States threatens to interfere with the practical 
operation of the plan of guaranteeing the minimum price, a duty may 
be levied upon such important products sufficient to remove any 
benefit. that the importer might otherwise get from the price 
guarantee. In order to make it possible for the farmers to plan 
their crop rotation sufficiently far in advance, the President is 
authorized to guarantee the fixed price for any period not exceeding 
three years. 

There has been a great deal of debate concerning the desira- 
bility of prohibiting the use of food cereals in the manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages during the war. The prohibitionists call atten- 
tion to the waste in food value while the liquor interests minimize 
the amount of grain used, and call attention to use that is made of 
by-products in the feeding of cattle. The discussion practically - 
raises the whole question of prohibition, and the liquor interests 
fear that after the war there will be no return to the status quo 
ante. The food control bill, in its present form, provides “ that 
whenever the President shall find that limitation, regulation, or 
prohibition of the use of foods, food materials, or feeds, in the 
production of alcohol or alcoholic or non-alcoholic beverages, or 
that reduction of the alcoholic content of any beverage, is essential, 
in order to assure an adequate and continuous supply of food, he 
is authorized, from time to time, to prescribe, and give notice of, 
the extent of the limitation, regulation, prohibition, or reduction 
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so necessitated.” And after such notice is given producers of 
alcohol or of alcoholic or non-alcoholic beverages are bound under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment to respect the regulations. 

Although it is likely that many of the provisions in the pro- 
posed legislation will undergo important modification before the 
legislation is finally enacted, there is no doubt that Congress will 
give the President power to prosecute the war vigorously. The 
rapidity with which the legislation for conscription was adopted 
indicates the ability of the American Government to act quickly 
in the face of an emergency even in the presence of a considerable 
amount of opposing sentiment. It is this ability to adapt itself 
to new conditions, to turn from the cultivation of the arts of peace 
to the prosecution of the arts of war, that is our best guarantee 
for the future of democracy in this country. 





BONDAGE. 


BY S. M. M. 


“ Anp I, if I be lifted up, will draw all things to Me; ” 
Wherefore, O heart! know that thou art not free 
Save from sin’s malices. 

Thou art my captive for eternity, 

The cross thy prison-palace is, 

The bands of My strong arms encircle thee, 

My Heart a chalice is; 

Thy sentence hear, love’s penalty: 

Drink of this God-filled Cup thy death, thy Life to be! 

















IRELAND AGAIN. 
BY SHANE LESLIE. 


ro a IKE a beautiful but haunting wraith the shadow of 
: Ireland crosses the straining view of the nations at 
war and soon to be at war. Imperial politics, Ameri- 
can foreign relations and German secret service are 
all set agog by this unexpected appearance. What 
does it geen How will it affect the war? How can Ireland be 
best used? What in any case does Ireland stand for in the world, 
whose standards had long decried her as inefficient and measured 
her to the medizval scrapheap? 

The New York World as a type of modern efficiency has 
been recently stirred by the spectre or spectacle, and after recruiting 
the leading opinion of America on the subject, including views 
from Cardinal Gibbons, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, has dis- 
patched that last resource of civilization to the spot—the special 
correspondent! The opinion of America is to be tempered with 
information from Ireland herself. 

Mr. John Kirby’s correspondences are accordingly laid before 
the American public and very interesting they are, especially be- 
cause they are the views of a phonograph, that is to say they 
reproduce exactly what Mr. Kirby hears. If we quarrel with some 
of the views, we are not quarreling with Mr. Kirby, who has 
“ spent three weeks investigating conditions.” The British Govern- 
ment has spent three centuries often with far less result. 

There are some curious slips. Mr. Kirby speaks of “the 
Nationalist Party which represents the South.” But it also repre- 
sents or represented the East and the West and a good half,of the 
North. Mr. Kirby says: “In May, 1913, Carson was appointed 
Attorney General.” This was not till two years later and the Na- 
tionalist gun running preceded not followed that inexplicable event. 

It is a good thing to know really what honest and educated 
men can still persuade themselves to believe in the miasmas of 
Belfast. Sir William Crawford believes that under Home Rule 
his house will be ballotted for, and he will become “a subject of 
the Vatican.” He believes that “in all of the religious wars the 
Catholics had been the aggressors,” forgetful that the very fact of 
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an Ulster plantation proves the reverse. He recites a doleful tale, 
which we remember doing yeoman service in the General Elections 
eight years ago, about some children of a Protestant husband and 
Catholic wife being “taken away to America or somewhere so 
that the father never saw them again. Mr. Kirby was not shown 
the Birdsnests at Kingstown, where children of purely Catholic 
parents are brought up in a different sect and shipped to Canada 
and elsewhere. The time has come for religion to be left out 
of any Irish polemic. Neither side need have the slightest chance to 
proselytize or persecute each other. 

We are told: “ Politics are the national pastime of the South. 
It is the nightmare of the North.” But Mr. Kirby can never have 
seen an Ulster election. However, his contrast between Clark of 
the Belfast Yards and the Bishop of Ross is his most vivid paper, 
contrasting the apostolic poverty of the latter with the well-meaning 
materialism of the former. 

It would be difficult to put the idealistic spiritual contentment 
of the Irish Celt better than in the words of Bishop Kelly: “It 
is not food that we are asking for. We want no bribes of money 
or help. All Ireland asks is to be left alone to work out her own sal- 
vation...... England is a hog’s paradise. I sometimes fear that 
America is becoming one...... In America you have taken the 
classics down to the shops. You have put the body above the 
mind. That cannot last...... Germany is the logical result of 
such materialism. You see what she has become...... We would 
rather suffer some physical discomforts and maintain our racial 
instincts than go down into the depths of materialism.” 

As a contrast Mr. Clark of Belfast expresses his views. 
We are told “ he thinks like an American, acts like an American,” 
but ‘“ he loves Ulster and hates the rest of Ireland,” which does 
not quite correspond with American processes of thought in fact 
or in theory. Mr. Clark glories in the pseudo-rebellion which 
brought German arms into Ulster, and he declines to give up Belfast 
to a gang of lazy politicians. He has made a success of ship 
building, and no sane Nationalist wishes him to be excluded or 
persecuted or taxed out of his corner of Ireland. But he is intolerant 
of such Catholic ability as there is. He refuses to allow that it 
exists in the South, and by a prodigious blunder asserts that most 
of the successful Irish in America came from Ulster. Well, Mr. 
Ford did not. Mr. Clark is opposed to workmen who want to hear 
Mass in the morning lest it interfere with their work. 
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As a matter of fact the contrast in Ireland is not always or 
necessarily so clean cut. The South is full of business men who 
do thriving business and build churches out of their profits. Many 
industrials in the North understand the meaning of an ideal. 

Nor need Ireland prove the despair of the economist. All is 
not a jumble of erratic and inscrutable sentiments. Ireland is 
subject to historical laws like any other country, and the present 
situation, so far from bewildering the scientific mind, is perfectly 
deducible from given causes. The Law of Causation more than 
any “double dose of original sin,” according to Lord Salisbury’s 
phrase, is responsible for matters as they stand. It is an impasse, 
but where there is a will there is a way, and the better the will the 
better the way. The Convention is an appeal to good will over 
bad judgment, both in Ireland and Irish-America. 

All is not blind chance or improbable destiny in Irish politics. 
The Law of Causation frankly and consideringly applied to the 
present situation would produce results from which a second and 
even a third generation might continue to draw benefit. Ireland is 
changeable when there are reasons for a change. Bad management 
has changed her whole attitude in the past year. Good management 
would achieve the reverse. It would be madness not to admit that 
everything which ought not to have been done, has been done 
during this past year. 

In the last thirty years Ireland has responded to certain causes 
much as a barometer answers to cold or hot temperature. The 
causes have been political or economical or sentimental or some- 
times a mixture of all three. Emigration, famine, disaffection, 
landlordism, Nationalism or militarism, these applied or misapplied 
have mathematically affected any decade or half decade an inquirer 
may care to investigate. 

The years 1877 to 1882, marked by famine, the coming of 
Parnell and evictions, spelt a period of “rising hostility.” The 
next ten years, marked by the Land war and coercion, stood for 
“ organized hostility.” From 1890 to 1894, the period of the 
Parnellite split and Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill, there was 
a period of “divided and slackening hostility,’ followed by one 
of “ slumbering hostility,” during which local government was suc- 
cessfully applied. The first decade of the new century was marked 
by the beneficent Land Act of Mr. Wyndham, the Gelic Literary 
Revival and Sir Horace Plunkett’s schemes of improved agricul- 


ture, and could be described as one of “ rising conciliation,” to be 
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checked fitfully during the next four years by the Carson crusade, 
and finally by the blind folly of the War Office and the madness 
of the militarist to be thrown back in twelve short months at least 
one hundred years. We are where we were at the close of the 
Rebellion of Ninety-eight, except that the best minds in Ireland 
instead of plotting the destruction of an Irish Parliament are en- 
gaged in planning its reconstruction at the earliest possible date. 
The Convention is Ireland’s spoil from the war. It is more than 
any other small nation is getting. 

The present condition of Ireland is one which can be often 
explained but never apologized for. The clear results of historical 
laws, like those of chemistry, cannot be evaded or minimized by 
excuse or exigency or entreaty. Only the possible can be ex- 
pected of the Irish in the harrowing and cruel circumstances of this 
war. The impossible was asked of their temperament, and there 
was an explosion, which was as inevitable from the day the War 
Office tried to take the reins out of Redmond’s hands as when 
a lighted match is thrown into a gas escape. Even the cold calcula- 
tions of the German mind could foresee cause and effect in Ireland 
better than the foolish and feverish insistencies of the Dublin - 
bureaucracy. The mistake of the English politicians was to 
imagine that a few phrases could bring about the direct changes in a 
set way of national thinking. Phrases do their work in any com- 
munity for the period time of an election but seldom for longer. 
Had the war been a three months’ affair, England and Ireland would 
have mutually seen each other through their difficulties, and Mr. 
Redmond would now be guiding the destinies of an autonomous and 
externally united Ireland. But the war has lasted for three years. 
Phrases have collapsed like ministries. The atavistic memory of 
the Irish people has asserted itself, and the two countries are today 
more estranged than at any time since the Union. It is sorrowful 
but not wonderful in our eyes. In destroying Redmond’s influence 
in Ireland the British Government has destroyed its own forever. 

That matters have become topsy turvy in Ireland there is no need 
to state. What strange deviltry of chance decrees that Mr. Ginnell, 
the fighting irreconcilable, shall retain his salaried berth in the House 
of Commons, while Count Plunkett, who has been a talented and hon- 
ored placeman all his life, remains out of Parliament, the leader of 
the party that denounces placemen and all their works. Those who 
are vaguely iti favor of German victory show their feelings by wear- 
ing a republican badge, as though Germany were not the antithesis 
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of all republicanism. On the other hand, the Unionist party who 
are in vocal favor of redeeming the small nations, take every occa- 
sion to urge the repression of the only one at their own gates. 
Even the Irish clocks we hear are in variance since the order to 
adopt English time. Catholic timepieces resent this modernism 
while Protestant horology is now in communion with Greenwich. 
For a while some Catholic Nationalists compromised for a partition 
of the country, while some Protestant bishops—mirabile dictu— 
have signed the strongest anti-partition declaration that was ever 
framed, and that in Catholic company. It is difficult to measure 
the extraordinary advance towards Irish unity that underlies Arch- 
bishop. Walsh’s exulting and pulverizing phrase: “Us Irish 
Bishops, Catholic and Protestant! ’’ United Irishmen at last! The 
fact remains that the sterling Protestant Bishop of Killaloe and 
the warrior Primate of Catholic Ireland have signed the same scrap 
of paper. May they never regret it! 

Under these conditions a Convention comes together in Dublin 
with their back on England and their eyes on the United States. 
There is no use pretending that the Convention is not the result 
of irresistible pressure from America. America has brought about 
a unique result in war time, and it is for America to foster and 
further the constructive results of the Convention in every way 
possible, whether by endorsing the Irish Parliament it will un- 
doubtedly create or by hinting financial and shipping connections 
with Ireland after the war. At the same time there can be no 
necessity for America to complicate her foreign affairs by having 
to do a deal with England over a purely Irish matter, or by being 
carried away by the extreme Irish opinion on this side of the 
Atlantic. There is no doubt America is being called in to smooth 
out a number of political tangles for which she is not responsible 
in the first instance. Russia, Mexico and Ireland seem to hang on 
her hands, for there is no other power left in the world with her 
unimpaired resources and influence. 

Whether the Sinn Feiners accept the invitation to be present 
in their due proportion or not, the Convention will certainly be 
held. Even if they are not represented as they should be, their 
ideas will be discussed, and as much of their programme as is 
practical will be drafted into any decisions of the whole Conven- 
tion. There are a number of points in the purely industrial side 
of Sinn Fein which should have the greatest attraction for the 
business minds of Ulster, such as the protection and encourage- 
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ment of home industries. As Sinn Fein can now fairly claim a 
third of Irish public opinion, it would be perfectly fair to adopt 
a third of their programme. 

A historic point which should not be allowed to be forgotten 
is that at heart the Ulsterman is a Radical and not a Tory. Belfast 
celebrated the fall of the Bastile with greater rapture than any 
other Irish city. This is not recorded in history books, but a tell- 
tale print seldom seen in Ulster homes shows the parades and 
tricolor flying with which Belfast hailed the blow which hit Tory- 
ism hard the whole world over. When Ireland rose in hapless 
rebellion under sympathetic influences from France, Ulster sup- 
plied her quota. Protestant ministers died on the gallows. Radi- 
calism in Belfast was not averse to Catholic emancipation or even 
to Repeal. It was only gradually that Toryism won over the 
Orangemen to a subservient and religious dependence. There is 
no doubt but that the Ulstermen can exert an enormous influence 
in any Dublin Parliament by coming between the official Nation- 
alists and the Sinn Fein wing. What Ireland hopes is that they 
will find leadership among themselves instead of borrowing it from 
the London Carlton Club. The late Joseph Biggar, who forged 
Parnell’s weapon of obstruction for him, was a Belfast Radical. 
Joseph Devlin, the present member for West Belfast, has a Radical 
Protestant leaven in his Nationalist support. Once withdrawn 
from malevolent English influences, the Ulstermen are liable to 
play as great a part in the fashioning of the future Ireland as they 
have in Canada. The only English influences still desirable in 
Ireland are the benevolent views of men like Gilbert Chesterton, 
‘Hilaire Belloc, Wilfrid Blunt, Massingham, Wilfrid Meynell. 
With Englishmen of this calibre, it will be safe to say that Ireland 
will use her new measure of independence to effect a true union 
based on mutual defence and freedom of action. 

The new Irish Parliament will be Catholic in majority. 
Those who have expressed the fear that the new order of 
affairs will produce a great anti-clerical reaction may reassure 
themselves. There will be no legislation against the Catholic 
Church, but at the same time there will be none in its fa- 
vor. The problems of reconstruction are so colossal that the 
Catholic versus Protestant feud will become unreal and politics at 
least will know it no more. The Church of Ireland is severely 
Protestant, but is no longer aggressive. In the South of Ireland 
it has long ‘settled down at peace with its neighbors. The Act 
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which disestablished it fifty years ago, gave it Home Rule within 
its own walls. The creation of a governing Synod, free from the 
‘sacerdotal control of the Crown or Canterbury, made it an Irish 
institution. The type of clergy became less aristocratic and more 
racy of the soil. Instead of the haughty children of landlords, 
the home-spun sons of farmers and professional men entered the 
remnants of the Glebes. The chilliness between the Churches of 
England and Ireland is very noticeable. In fact their members 
have the greatest dislike of attending each other’s services owing 
to the ritual of the former. The Irish Protestant feels far friend- 
lier towards his Catholic fellow-countryman than towards the An- 
glican, hybrid. Under the new order of affairs the Protestant 
Church in Ireland is assured a far smoother course than under the 
English influences, which have always snubbed and when necessary 
sacrificed her. 

The material objections to Home Rule are still likely to 
appear. The main sentimental one must continue as long as there 
are people living in Ireland who still refuse to admit Irish Na- 
tionality. But spiritual reasons are far more lasting than material 
ones. Ireland is a dream, and dreams will be the chief survivals of 
this present catastrophe. Cities and ships disappear over night. 
Thrones and empires totter and perish. Only the dreams of man- 
kind survive and “ Ireland a nation” is one of them. 















Rew Books. 


THE DEAD MUSICIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Charles L. 
O’Donnell, C.S.C. New York: Laurence J. Gomme. $1.00. 


Readers are ruefully, and for the most part perhaps rightly, 
shy of the “ new poet.” But one feels like promising at the outset 
that those to whom Father O’Donnell is “ new,” will find no dis- 
appointment in this slender volume with its coat of springy green. 
They are far more likely to find the book more or less of a revela- 
tion, for it harbors poetry of a really high order: poetry varied 
in theme and rich in expression and breathing throughout that 
hunger for beauty, that “nostalgia for sweet, impossible things,” 
which is as the stigmata of the authentic muse. 

The Dead Musician is an occasional poem—a memorial 
ode—of real power and beauty; of power and beauty so real, in 
fact, that by calling it Thompsonian one does not merely imply 
that it is reminiscent of Francis Thompson. Another ode of large 
sweep and many fine passages was written in commemoration of 
the Panama Pacific Exposition—although the little postlude ad- 
dressed to James Whitcomb Riley is rather a questionable addi- 
tion. Over against these poems it is interesting to set the really 
exquisite quatrains—Reception, Raiment, etc., which have already 
won for Father O’Donnell the inevitable comparison with 
Father Tabb. Then there is the charming lyric simplicity of 
Saint Joseph—and the concentrated lyric passion of Partus 
Virginius. Of poignant beauty are the nature poems: and even 
more poignant is the wistful human reticence of such lines as 
Forgiveness. 

The busiest summer traveler, if only he—or she—be a lover 
of beauty, of poetry, will be richly repaid for shipping this little 
book into the summer suit-case or packing-box. For it is doubly 
wise these troublous days to go supplied with what Charles 
O’Donnell calls “The Poet’s Bread: ” 





Morn offers him her flask’d light 

That he may slake his thirst of soul, 
And for his hungry heart will Night 
Her wonder-cloth of stars outroll. 
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However, fortune goes or comes 
He has his daily certain bread, 
Taking the heaven’s starry crumbs, 
And with a crust of sunset fed! 


THE MIDDLE YEARS. By Katharine Tynan. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3.50 net. 

The Middle Years adds one more to a constantly growing 
series of reminiscences from the pens of women whose full lives 
in the social, the literary, the artistic, even the political field, are 
rich in experiences which they not unjustly believe will interest 
the reading public. Mrs. Tynan Hinkson has seen much and has 
known many people both in Dublin and in London; she has already © 
to her credit one volume of reminiscences, Twenty-five Years, and 
The Middle Years is its quasi-sequel. 

She has selected from her diary for the twenty years between 
1891 and 1911 much entertaining and diverting information about 
the books she has read or has composed, about the letters she has 
written or received, about the people she has met, or has visited 
or has entertained. The ir*pression which remains after a read- 
ing has something of the moving picture effect; a vast number 
of more or less eminent personages appear upon the screen, play 
a brief part, and disappear, usually for good and for all. 

The publishers’ notice presents the book as “ of unusual vivac- 
ity and charm, presenting an intimate picture of English social, 
literary and political life, and of such diverse personalities as King 
Edward VII., Mr. Balfour, Hilaire Belloc, Thomas Hardy, George 
Meredith, William Dean Howells, Fiona MacLeod, and a hun- 
dred other well-known characters.” The choice of names is rather 
inept, though doubtless guided by a desire to make the greatest 
impression upon the greatest number. But, truth to tell, most of 
those honored by particular mention play a very small part indeed, 
while among “the hundred others” are many of at least com- 
parative respectability who figure much more prominently. Thus, 
for example, Queen Victoria’s visit to Ireland in 1900 occupies 
three pages, and is a personal account of what Mrs. Hinkson herself 
saw and heard, whereas the only reference to Edward VII. is an 
indirect quotation of three lines. Again, there are three pages de- 
voted to a visit to Christina Rosetti when she was practically on 
her deathbed, whereas the only reference to Hardy is the state- 
ment that Mrs. Hinkson met him once at a party where he was 
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sharing lionship with Gertrude Atherton. The “ intimate picture ” 
of Mr. Balfour lies in two references to the good his light rail- 
ways have brought to Ireland. 

The neo-Celtic movement, in which Mrs. Hinkson is a charter 
member, figures largely in the first part of the volume, with W. B. 
Yeats the prominent name in several chapters, and A. E. (George 
Russell) scarcely behind him. Sir J. M. Barrie, York Powell, Lady 
Aberdeen, the Wyndhams, Fiona MacLeod and his (or her?) 
mystery of identity, the Bellocs, though Marie Belloc Lowndes, 
rather than Hilaire, are charmingly presented; but the real centres 
of interest are about the Meynells, Francis Thompson, and Lionel 
Johnson. Thompson, the unconscionable sleeper, Alice Meynell, 
hatted and cloaked, just as she entered from the street, writing an 
essay in a drawing-room which was bedlam with the noise of romp- 
ing children, Johnson, begging over and over again for Paudeen, the 
Hinkson’s pet dog—these are indeed intimate pictures, peeks be- 
hind the screen; and those to whom these names already mean 
much as the names of leaders in modern letters, will find that their 
affection deepens in proportion to their more intimate, familiar 
acquaintance with the objects of that affection. 


RUSSIA IN 1916. By Stephen Graham. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Graham’s latest work amply fulfills the expectations 
aroused by the publication of another book about the country whose 
. fascinations he has so ably depicted in earlier writings. He has 
been in Russia a considerable part of the time of the war and now, 
by request, publishes this little volume of personal impressions, be- 
lieving that it is by such means, rather than by reading newspapers, 
that the Allied nations are kept in touch with one another. The 
book is short only because of the extraordinary conciseness with 
which it is written. It covers many subjects and is exceedingly 
interesting. We are shown Archangel transformed by the war’s 
grim magic from the port where fifty vessels entered in 1913 to 
the haven of five thousand in 1916. He gives us pictures of the 
war’s reactions upon life public and private, from the nobility to 
the peasantry, in the great social centres, in towns and in villages; 
and he touches upon the large, vital questions of wide, imnfediate 
interest. Of the notorious Rasputin he briefly states that he was 
neither monk’ nor priest, and adds: “ He never had any influence 
with the Tsar.” The information contained is of precisely the 
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sort that the average reader is most eager for. “ My little book 
of the hour,” the author calls it, and so it is, even to the point of 
exclusions by the British Censor here and there; but when he says, 
in speaking of enforced temperance in Russia, that be believes it 
will be permanent, “ at least as far as the Tsar’s reign is concerned,” 
we realize afresh how swiftly the hour passes. What is said about 
prohibition in Russia is illuminating and might be pondered with 
advantage in this country. Intoxication has disappeared, Mr. 
Graham insists; but though the removal of drink has probably 
been an unmixed blessing in the villages, it is not so in the towns. 
“ The roving eye of man has roved further,” says the author; and 
the conditions at which he hints are more than grave. He also 
depicts Kislovodsk, the watering-place, where is concentrated the 
insensate gayety of the commercial parvenus who have made money 
out of the war. 

Nevertheless, it is with undimmed enthusiasm that Mr. Gra- 
ham reiterates his love for, and faith in, the mystical Russia that 
is above and beyond all that he feels compelled to say in her 
dispraise. “‘ Poor Russia, she has not many faults, she has only 
many misfortunes.” Dishonesty, untruthfulness, cruelty and in- 
dolence are charged against the Russian peasant; but these faults 
are not his exclusively, nor are they the greater part of him. Grant- 
ing them all, and subtracting them from the sum total of the na- 
tional character, there still remains “ Holy Russia, the beautiful, 
spiritual individuality of the nation.” 


THE RUSSIANS: AN APPRECIATION. By Richardson Wright. 

New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50 net. 

A sympathetic treatment of many phases of Russian life, this 
book, though wriiten before the recent revolution, will do much © 
towards furnishing the average American with the facts essential 
for a correct estimate of the present situation. Mr. Wright hits 
off the typical American admirably in the very first lines of his 
opening chapter. “ Russia is a region of extreme cold, where 
people are jailed for speaking their own minds; it is governed by 
a bureaucracy that grinds down the people; its population is com- 
posed largely of anarchists and Jews.” Would you know who it is 
whose ideas on Russia are so meagre and so vague? Throw a 
stone on any street in any town or city of America, and you will 
hit him. And to say that we Americans don’t know much of 
Russia anyhow, may be an apology but it is no excuse. 
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The abysmal ignorance to which most of us must confess may 
be pleasantly corrected by this present volume. Though his scope 
is too wide to permit of a very thorough handling of any part, 
Mr. Wright considers the much discussed though little under- 
stood Russ in his ethnology, history and religion, his literature, 
art and commerce. His information is all first hand, his judg- 
ments are all personal, for he spent seven years in Russia in con- 
stant study of Russian affairs as the correspondent for the New 
York World, and the London Daily Express. The pages on Siberia 
are especially enlightening; he says and proves that what was 
once a pariah land, a prison land, is now Russia’s land of promise, 
a vast region one and one-half times as large as the United States. 
In the last chapters, “ Russia’s Manifest Destinies,” and “ Russia 
and America,” Mr. Wright, while expressly disclaiming the 
hazardous role of political prophet, seems to see an entente cordiale 
existing between the two vast republics of the East and of the West, 
and does not hesitate to say that the profit resulting will be 
mutual. 


MY SECOND YEAR OF THE WAR. By Frederick Palmer. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

Frederick Palmer, the famous American war correspondent, 
has written a vivid account of the fighting in the campaign of 
1916 in the Battles of the Somme, where he was one of the very 
few correspondents, and the only American, allowed the freedom 
of the field. The book, which is a sequel to My Year of the Great 
War, is an intense and stirring picture, drawn by a master hand, 
of the Allied offensive in the tremendous Somme campaigns, and 
gives an unforgettable, accurate and singularly clear picture of 
modern warfare. The author pays a high tribute to the valor and 
daring of England’s Colonial troops, both “ Anzacs” and Cana- ' 
dians. The War has given Canada, the land of great distances, a 
féeling of unity that nothing else could have brought about. Thus 
has the Kaiser made the men from Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Vancouver realize their brotherhood. 

The author calls Verdun, ‘“‘ German valor at its best and Ger- 
man gunnery at its mightiest, the effort of Colossus shut in a ring 
of steel to force a decision.” With the failure of their offensive, 
he feels that the German soldiers must have had a revelation of 
the campdign’s failure to crush France which no censorship could 
style. It was to combat this feeling after Verdun that the Kaiser 
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dismissed Von Falkenhayn, and gave them Von Hindenburg who 
still had the military glamour of victory about him. Verdun was 
the Gettysburg of the war in its moral effect on the rank and file 
of German soldiers; for although they went from Verdun to crush 
Rumania, their superb confidence of final victory was shaken. 


STRANDED IN ARCADIA. By Francis Lynde. New York: 

Charles Scribners’ Sons. $1.35 net. 

If fairly large demands are made upon the reader’s imagina- 
tion in this story of the northern woods, they are not unpleasant 
demands; and the rather improbable course of the tale leads one 
into novel situations that are always described without offence. 
Marooned in most mysterious fashion, but happily within sight of 
each other, Donald and Lucetta learn to live the life of the 
woods, to tramp and paddle and make portage and shoot rapids 
and go hungry and sleep in the open, and all the other things that 
conventional people find it hard at first to do. They get off very 
luckily and live serenely ever after. 


ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Julian S. Corbet. 
2'vols. New York: Longmans Green and Co. $5.00 net. 
Julian S. Corbet has made a study: of the rise and influence 

of British power in the Mediterranean between the years 1603 and 

1713. The substance of this work was given in lectures in 1916, 

chiefly in the Senior and Flag Officers’ War Courses at Greenwich, 

and the author’s aim has been to present an intensive study of 

England’s struggle for maritime power on the “Keyboard of 

Europe,” the Mediterranean. 

The seventeenth century has been a neglected chapter in naval 
history, as the author says, “a period which seems marked with 
little but confused and half-seen battles in the Narrow Seas with 
French and Dutch.” While lacking the picturesque fascination of 
the age of great sailors just preceding, it is a far more significant 
century for England, since it brought her undreamed-of power 
with the control of the Mediterranean. For centuries its control 
had been a dominating factor in history; each power that had 
governed the main line of history had been a maritime power, and 
its fortunes had climbed or fallen with its force upon these his- 
toric waters. The treaty of Utrecht in 1713 which confirmed 
British possession of Gibraltar was of unmeasured importance to 
the future growth of England as a naval power, and with the 
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progress of time the control of the Mediterranean had added ad- 
vantages when England, by her expansion in Asia, took her place 
as an imperialistic power. Today the Mediterranean is more than 
ever the “ Keyboard of Europe,” and the history of the seventeenth 
century strategists who secured it for England must always be of 
deep historic interest. 

Some of the episodes discussed in the book are “ Sir Walter 
Raleigh,” “ England and the Venice Conspiracy,” “The Navy un- 
der James I,” “ The Spanish Succession,” “ Marlborough and the 
Navy,” and “The Congress of Utrecht.” 


A THOUSAND-MILE WALK TO THE GULF. By John Muir. 
Edited by William Frederic Bade. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $2.50 net. 

It was in 1867, before he had become the famous explorer, 
that John Muir undertook his great walk from Indianapolis to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The notes of his experiences on the road have 
now been gathered into a volume which for biographical purposes 
fills in the gap between his account of his own youth and the story 
of his first summer in the Sierra. Less than thirty years of age 
at the time, filled with the enthusiasm that goes with a youth’s 
venture into unknown territory, making his way among a popu- 
lation at that time anything but friendly to the advent of a 
stranger from the North, botanizing and carefully recording his 
observations every stage of the way, the traveler made notes which 
are of unusual interest and importance to the botanist or the pedes- 
trian. The book is well edited, handsomely printed and well 
illustrated. 


HIS FAMILY. By Ernest Poole. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

We have here another of the sectional studies of New York 
life that are so abundant today. It is the story of Roger Gale, 
a widower of sixty, living downtown in his old-fashioned house 
whose windows look out upon the high buildings that mark the 
alteration of the city of his youth. He is the father of three 
grown daughters, for whom he feels a growing sense of parental 
responsibility, as he realizes increasingly that the change is 
within the home as well as without. Their three lives differ 
widely from-one another, and all are departures from the par- 
ents’ ideals; but Gale is a kindly and tolerant observer, and as 
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circumstances in his daughters’ lives make demands upon his love 
and energies, there deepens within him a conviction of family 
feeling beyond the ties of blood; he feels himself immortal not 
only because “we live on in our children,” but because he is 
an inseparable part of the great human stream. 

The theme is better than its execution, for although Mr. Poole 
gives evidence of considerable insight into the difficulties and ex- 
actions of family life, as well as of extensive knowledge of the 
city’s social conditions, yet there is a lack of force in the presenta- 
tion of what should be the centre of interest, the character of 
Roger. He is not a sufficiently vivid personality to carry the bur- 
den of the book, and this defect will prevent it from making a 
permanent impression. 


PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 

The writer of these pages tells us that he was tempted to sub- 
stitute the word “ psychographs”’ for “ portraits” in his title, but 
he feared both publisher and purchaser. Psychography, according 
to Mr. Bradford, aims at precisely the opposite of photography. 
He writes: “ It seeks to extricate from the fleeting, shifting, many- 
colored tissues of a man’s long life those habits of action usually 
known as qualities of character which are the slow product of in- 
heritance and training, and which, once formed at a comparatively 
early age, usually alter little and that only by imperceptible degrees. 
The art of psychography is to disentangle these habits from the 
inessential matter of biography, to illustrate them by touches of 
speech and action that are significant and by those only, and thus 
to burn them into the attention of the reader.” 

The nine portraits or psychographs in the present volume are 
of English and French women of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries: Lady Montague, Lady Holland, Jane Austen, Madame 
d’Arblay, Mrs. Pepys, Madame de Sévigné, Madame du Deffand, 
and Madame de Choiseul, Eugénie de Guérin, the one woman of the 
nineteenth century that figures in these pages, is the most worthy 
of all. 


MICHAEL. By E. F. Benson. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.25 net. 
Michael’s father, Lord Ashbridge, is a heartless and 
arrogant member of the English aristocracy with a vague notion 
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that all Americans are snobs, and all Englishmen, not “ one of us,” 
his devoted admirers and slaves. His mother is a vapid creature 
without real affection or strength of character. Her chief occupa- 
tion seems to be feeding her pet dogs, and uttering irrelevant com- 
monplaces at dinner. Michael is despised by his father for his 
ungainliness, his utter disregard of rank and title, and his inordi- 
nate love of music which might possibly be condoned in one of the 
lower middle class. His Aunt Barbara finally gives him this most 
excellent advice: “Get away from people who don’t understand 
you; try to see how ridiculous you and everybody else always are; 
don’t think about yourself.” : 

Michael finally leaves his father’s house, studies music ser- 
iously enough to become a composer, lives with congenial artist 
and musician friends, and finds true happiness in the home of a 
German family living in London. The son, Hermann, becomes 
his best friend, the daughter, Sylvia, becomes his affianced bride, 
and they are on the eve of marrying when the Great War comes 
to bring unhappiness. Michael joins a regiment about to cross 
over into France, Hermann goes to fight for the Kaiser, and Sylvia 
is divided in her love for her sweetheart and her German father- 
land and brother. The dramatic climax comes when Michael kills 
his friend in a night attack in the trenches, and goes home invalided 
to break the news to Sylvia. 

The story is well told, the interest sustained; we are all 
pleased to find love triumph over war and death. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. By Edward R. 

Pease. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75 net. 

There are not many persons in America to whom the Fabian 
Society is much more than a name. That small number which 
knows that the name describes a certain sect of English Socialists 
will find considerable interest in the present volume. Inasmuch as 
the author has been for more than twenty-five years the secretary 
of the Society, he is exceptionally competent to write its history. 
Most of the chapters are written around the prominent personali- 
ties of the Society: Shaw, Wallas, the Webbs, Wells, and others. 
Hence the book is very readable. Perhaps the two most significant 
facts in the volume are recounted respectively in the first two 
chapters and the last. They are the peculiar and varied combina- 
tion of views that were represented by the founders of the Society, 
Positivism, Henry Georgeism, Socialism, Christian Socialism, 
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Psychical Research, and the New Life; and the achievement of the 
Fabians in breaking the spell of Marxism before that result was ac- 
complished anywhere else. That a vety small group of writers 
should have been able to produce this result, in addition to many 
others that are noteworthy, is sufficient reason for a systematic 
account of their methods and efforts. 


THE SPIRITUAL JOURNAL OF LUCIE CHRISTINE. Edited 
by Rev. A. Poulain, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50 net. 
This journal, a translation from the French, records the 

spiritual life of a devoted wife and mother from 1870 until her 
death in 1908. A pseudonym is used in the title, and the thoughts 
and experiences transcribed, much against the writer’s will at the 
instance of her confessor, were not given to the world until some 
years after she had left it. 

The editor has selected salient points from several volumes, 
and made a connected account of mosaic-like fragments that tells 
of high and unusual spiritual experiences. The intimacy with 
God, the devotion to Holy Communion and prayer, the self-exami- 
nation are all told with that simplicity with which we are familiar 
in the lives of the saints. Lucie Christine, the preface tells us, 
although the recipient for years of unusual spiritual favors, ap- 
peared to those about her no different from any other pious, chari- 
table person, and many of her experiences can well serve as example 
and instruction for others who long for a closer union with heaven 
while engaged in the daily duties of earth. 


SONNETS AND OTHER VERSES. By Rev. Francis A. Gaffney, 
O.P. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00 net. : 
These verses, which have reached a second edition in a few 

months, are mainly religious in subject and tone. However, there 

are personal and commemorative poems scattered throughout the 
volume which give a pleasant effect of many and warm friendships. 

The verse is not always even in quality, but such poems as A Sog- 

garth’s Prayer and The Sleepless One make a distinct impression. 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. By Marcel Berger. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
Mrs. Cecil Curtis has given us, in this volume, a vivid transla- 
tion of a story that throbs with life. Marcel Berger, a sergeant 
in the French army, tells a remarkably fine tale of the days stretch- 
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ing from August I, 1914, to September 9th. He brings us close 
to the lives of the intrepid French soldiers, and makes us live with 
them during the time when the shock of war was strongest. But 
most vivid of all is the sense impression he gives us as he leads 
a small detachment of his soldiers to an attack in early September. 
He analyzes his feelings as he plunged forward and then fell 
wounded in the leg, makes the whole story pulsate with reality. 
Then comes the awakening, and he must go on in life a cripple. 
But he takes up his burden heroically, cheerful in the love of his 
Jeanine. 

The Ordeal By Fire comes after a surfeit of war books, but 
it is, nevertheless, fresh and invigorating. 


OUR FIRST WAR WITH MEXICO. By Farnham Bishop. New 

York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. $1.25 net. 

This popular history of our first war with Mexico is based 
for the most part upon the scholarly work of George L. Rives, 
The Relations Between the United States and Mexico, 1821-1848, 
which we reviewed in the pages of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD some 
years ago. It sketches in brief the campaigns of Taylor, Scott, and 
Kearny, and mentions briefly the causes and results of the war. 
The book is fair and objective in treatment, although occasionally 
the writer goes out of his way to calumniate what he calls the 
“ unpatriotic, clerical oligarchy.” 


A STUDENT IN ARMS. By Donald Hankey. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

These are the thoughts of a man in the trenches who saw 
life as it was and yet was not overwhelmed by its grossness. At 
all times he sought to look beyond the enternals and to find the 
deep causes back of all the misery, the heroism, and the suffering 
he witnessed. And his interpretation, limited to some slight degree 
by its immaturity, is so sweet with the highest spiritual idealism that 
the reader pauses and marvels. Clothed in a fine simplicity of 
language it speaks of the quiet nobility of the officers and the 
fighting men of Britain, and gives a keen analysis of their relation 
to one another, to Church and to country. It is free from 
the smallness of smug conventional life, and finds that breadth 
of vision that comes only from a vivid realization of death. 

The*author has seen life stripped of all its hypocritical trap- 
pings, and having witnessed the real, warns against the false, empty 
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cant of our society that rests satisfied with the mere forms of 
religion and its kindred obligations. : 

The deep sincerity of his words is strikingly accentuated by 
the publisher’s note that precedes the sketches: ‘Mr. Donald 
Hankey was killed in action on the Western Front on October 
26, 1916.” 


THE LIFE OF THE CATERPILLAR. By J. Henri Fabre. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

It is hard to conceive of the greatness of that genius that 
can tell the story of such a seemingly uninteresting insect as the 
caterpillar and give the recital all the charm, all the vivid interest 
and the movement of a novel. Yet that is exactly what the noted 
French savant has accomplished in this, the sixth volume of his 
entomological works in English. 

The author, who died in October, 1915, at a very advanced 
age, brings to his subject such delicate imagery that the most ab- 
stract notion takes on a resistless charm and lives in quaint reality. 
He speaks of the arbutus caterpillar and the little insect becomes 
a real person, building his extravagant house with shutters filled 
with pipings of silk velvet. He talks with us about the pine 
processionary, and we see before us the wonderful communistic 
life these cenobites lead in their silken weavings. Every story— 
whether of the psyches, or the great peacock or the banded 
monk—takes on a new meaning in its telling, because of the inti- 
“mate, interesting details that he gives out of the great wealth 
of his knowledge. 

Nor is this interest gained at the sacrifice of scientific truth 
or treatment. As in his work on the fly, the bee and the wasp, 
Fabre shows in this study of the caterpillar marvelous patience in 
experimentation, a keen perception and a wonderful power to 
interpret his observations in terms of the humanly real. So at- 
tractively does he clothe his ideas that there is a tendency to forget 
that all his conclusions are the deductions of a master scientist, who 
knew too much to be ever unscientific. 

But Fabre is more than a mere interpreter of nature as seen 
in her insects. He is a philosopher who sees in his entomological 
studies reaffirmation of the great principles of all life. His close 
application has not limited his vision: rather has it broadened it, 
and kept it free from those vanities and idle reasonings of many 
of our so-called philosophers and political economists. 
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“Yes, caterpillars and friends,” he says, in one of the chapters, 
“we must all work. Laboremus.” And that must have been the 
secret of his great life, for no one could have risen to such mas- 
tery of his subject or attained such eminence in his field of en- 
deavor as did Fabre without great labor. But from his writings 
we can see that his labor was the labor of love. And, loving 
his work, he was able to talk of it in words that charm by their 
friendly intimacy. 

The Life of the Caterpillar is as interesting as a novel and 
more instructive. 


INTOLERANCE IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. By Arthur 

J. Klein. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00 net. 

In his introduction the writer declares: “The purpose of this 
essay is to estimate and to call attention not only to the intolerance 
of the government and the Established Church, but also to the 
rising Protestant groups of dissent, and to indicate the way they 
conditioned and influenced the attitude of both the government 
and the Church and intrenched themselves for the future con- 
flict.” Z 

Professor Klein admits the Erastian character of the Estab- 
lishment, and the absolute supremacy of Elizabeth in matters 
spiritual. She was legislature, supreme court, and pope for 
the English Church, and hers is the responsibility for every penal 
law passed by her packed Parliaments. It is true that during the 
first decade of her reign Catholics were treated with comparative 
lenity, the severest penalties being fines, confiscations and imprison- 
ment. Still the Professor is wrong in asserting that no religious 
principle was involved in the demand for attendance at Protestant 
heretical worship. His words are: “The imprisonment of 
Catholics who refused to submit to the formal requirements of the 
law in regard to church attendance and outward conformity was 
not persecution inspired by religious principle...... it was little 
more than a pledge of political loyalty to the Crown.” It was just 
this “little more’ that meant persecution for conscience’ sake. 

The increased severity of the penal laws that followed the 
Bull Regnans in excelsis of Pius V. in 1570, and the defeat of the 
Armada in 1588 is admitted by our author, although he tries to show 
that the one hundred and eighty-nine Catholics who suffered the 
death penalty in Elizabeth’s reign were either traitors, or suffered 
as innocent victims of the treasonable activities of their fellow- 
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Catholics. He unfairly takes the public proclamations of Eliza- 
beth at their face value, and gives credence to the made-to-order — 
volume of Lord Burghley, entitled The Execution of Justice in 
England not for Religion but for Treason. He does not seem to 
have heard of Cardinal Allen’s answer at the time (1584): A 
True, Sincere and Modest Defence of English Catholics that suffer 
for their faith both at home and abroad: against a false, seditious 
and slanderous Libel entitled the Execution of Justice in England. 
A summary of this work may be found in Haile’s An Elizabethan 
Cardinal, William Allen. 

Catholics were legally traitors if they refused to acknowledge 
the Queen’s supremacy, if they withdrew anyone from the re- 
ligion stablished, if they pretended to have power to absolve or 
reconcile anyone to the See of Rome, if they imported Catholic 
books of controversy into England, etc., Green’s words in his 
Short History are worth quoting: “ There is something even more 
revolting than open persecution in the policy which brands every 
Catholic priest as a traitor, and all Catholic worship as disloyalty.” 

In discussing Protestant dissent, Professor Klein proves the 
intolerance of Presbyterianism, and shows that it cannot in any 
sense claim to be the champion of liberty or democracy. His pic- 
ture of the Elizabethan bishops and clergy is fair enough. The 
bishops are time servers, subservient to the State, and “not un- 
reasonably pious;” the clergy are in great part ignorant, illiterate, 
immoral men, recruited from the ranks of shoemakers, barbers, 
tailors, waterbearers, shepherds and horsekeepers. “Perhaps,” he 
adds, “there was as much moral earnestness and truly religious prop- 
aganda as exists in any Church where men are busy with concerns 
more immediate and practical than the salvation of their souls!” 

The early English reformers and divines—Barlow, Cranmer, 
Cooper, Whitgift, Bancroft—denied the divine origin of episco- 
pacy as do their Low Church descendants today, but the ideal of 
apostolic succession developed during the controversies with the 
Presbyterians under Elizabeth. 

There are many statements throughout these pages that strike 
a Catholic as ridiculous, but the writer borrows them from some of 
the prejudiced rationalists of our day. For instance he writes: 
“Tts (the Catholic Church’s) supernatural elements were empha- 
sized at the expense of human progress.” Or again: “It (Cathol- 
icism) was anti-social in so far as it made its ideal one of other- 
worldliness.”’ 
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The bibliography is not critical, and evidences the author’s 
anti-Catholic prejudice. He warns his readers against accepting 
the statements of Catholic writers, but says nothing against unfair 
books like Bury’s A History of Freedom of Thought. Again he 
is not aware of the utter unreliability of Sarpi’s history of Trent, 
nor does he dpparently know that a new critical history of the 
Council is in course of publication. 


CANONICAL ELECTIONS. By Daniel M. Galliher, O.P. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic Uniyersity of America. 

This scholarly dissertation on canonical elections was sub- 
mitted by Father Galliher for the doctorate in canon law at the 
Catholic University of America during the past year. The sub- 
ject is a most important chapter in the Church’s canon law, be- 
cause of the necessity of safeguarding the choice of her Popes, 
bishops, and superiors of religious houses of men and women. 
The enactments, decrees and constitutions published on this ques- 
tion for centuries before and after the Fourth Lateran Council in 
1215 are legion. 

Father Galliher has given a thorough treatment of the many 
questions involved, special attention being paid to the elections 
of the Order of Friars Preachers, in which not only generals and 
provincials, but even local prelates are canonically elected. After 
a brief historical sketch of the laws of various countries, he defines 
the notion of election in canon law, clearly setting it apart from 
collation, postulation and nomination. In succeeding chapters he 
describes the qualifications of electors, the legal method of calling 
them together, the persons eligible, the act of election, defects 
in election, subsequent acts, and postulation. He concludes with 
a few words on the present manner of electing the Pope, and of 
selecting bishops in the United States to the ruling of July 25, 
1916. 

We know of no treatise in canon law that brings out so clearly 
the wisdom, common sense, fairness and democratic spirit of the 
Church’s jegal system. 





CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. By Enrico Ferri. Translated by Jos. 
I. Kelly and John Lisle. Edited by Wm. M. Smithers. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $5.00 net. 

This is the ninth volume of the Modern Criminal Science 

Series published under the auspices of the American Institute of 
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Criminal Law and‘ Criminology. The writer, Enrico Ferri, is a 
positivist of the Italian school, who holds that crime is a biologic 
and social abnormality, produced in part at least by extra-social 
forces. His great heroes are Spencer, Darwin, .Marx and Lom- 

broso, so that naturally he emphasizes on every page the denial of 
free will, and stresses the physical, biological and economic factors 
of crime. 

The colossal conceit of unbelievers of the Ferri type is evi- 
denced on every page of this work, especially when he boasts 
of his power to pick out in every instance the criminal type mur- 
derer. It is evident again in his constant sneering at the men 
of the classical school who think religion to be more than mere 
sentiment, and dare question his unproved assertions of fact and = 
theory. When he asserts that “ positive psychology has demon- 
strated that the pretended free will is a purely subjective illusion,” 
we are not at all convinced, and when we read his arguments 
we wonder at the sublime faith of his followers. His definition 
of crime is itself inaccurate and incomplete, his methods of col- 
lecting criminal statistics vitiated by a false a priori philosophy, 
his theory of the criminal type false and out of date, his indict- 
ment of the jury system unjust and exaggerated. 

His hatred of religion breathes on every page, and like many 
a renegade he speaks falsely of the corrupt Rome of the Middle 
Ages with its “ apostolic tariffs for the absolution of sins.” And 
this is the man who is always taunting the classical school for 
fighting shy of facts. We regret very much that the American 
Institute cannot find American scholars to write on these topics 
objectively, instead of translating works nearly forty years old of 
anti-Christian bigots. 


HISTORY OF THE SINN FEIN MOVEMENT AND THE IRISH 

REBELLION OF 1916. By Francis P. Jones. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2:00 net. 

The latest attempt at the solution of the Irish problem and the 
decided stand taken in the matter by the Sinn Feiners gives an 
added value to any volume dealing with Ireland, and especially so 
if it treats of Ireland’s newest political organization. 

Not widely known outside of Irish circles, previous to the 
Easter of 1916, the Sinn Fein movement has grown in strength 
since the Dublin insurrection, and is now exerting a decided in- 
fluence in Irish affairs. 
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A clear insight into the inception, growth and ideals of the 
movement is found in Mr. Jones’ recent book. He analyzes the 
English influences that have been at work in Ireland for many 
_ years. He shows the pernicious attempts to strengthen Ireland 
commercially and politically. In contrast to these influences he 
explains the Sinn Fein ideals, and traces out the gradual unification 
of discontent that culminated in the revolt of 1916. Of that un- 
fortunate insurrection and its leaders, he gives a most intimate 
account, having gathered his material from personal contact with 
Pearce, Connolly, MacDonald and the other Sinn Fein leaders. 

His presentation of the Irish problem is the most conclusive 
written in recent years, and contains a complete review of a period 
in Irish history that will grow in importance with the passing of 
time. No one who would know Ireland’s present position can 
afford to miss reading this scholarly work. In writing it Mr. 
Jones has done a great service for Ireland and her people. 


SIXTY YEARS OF THE THEATRE. By John Ranken Towse. 

New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2.50 net. 

Mr. Towse, dramatic critic for the New York Evening Post 
for over forty years, has written a delightful volume of remin- 
iscences. He is firmly convinced of the degeneracy of the modern 
theatre in all matters of sheer artistry and histrionism, and de- 
clares that the present-day stage cannot claim even one great actor. 
Throughout the volume he points out the causes of this generally 
acknowledged decadence, viz., the doing away with the old, care- 
fully trained and artistic stock companies, the prevailing system of 
purely commercial management, and the bought-up press lavishing 
unmerited praise upon poor plays and incompetent performers. 

These fascinating pages are valuable chiefly for the writer’s 
critical estimates of plays and players for the past sixty years. With 
impartial pen he bestows praise and blame, sets forth the compara- 
tive merits of various actors in well-known réles, and frankly ex- 
presses his judgment as to their talent or genius. For example, he 
considers Salvini the greatest actor and artist of them all; asserts 
that Booth was a great but not a very great actor; places Fechter’s 
Hamlet first, with Booth a good second and Forbes-Robertson 
third. He regards John Gilbert unique in his interpretation of 
Sir Anthony in The Rivals; and grants Bernhardt’s genius 
in the modern social emotional drama, but styles her Hamlet a 
presumptuous, ignorant and abominable travesty. He calls Modjeska 
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one of the really great actresses of her time, admits the genius 
of Clara Morris, and has high words of praise for Irving both 
as actor and manager. He speaks rather disparagingly of Mary 
Anderson, Maude Adams, Mrs. Fiske, Sothern, Mantell and other 
popular idols of today. 

The reader may not always agree with the opinions of this 
rather exacting critic, but everyone will admit he writes out of 
honest conviction, and a full knowledge of his subject. 


GRAPES OF WRATH. By Boyd Cable: New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Without doubt this is one of the most fascinating books the 
war has produced. So vivid is its presentation of life at the front, 
so startingly real is its delineation of fearful charge and bloody 
attack that the recital grips the reader and holds him spellbound to 
its close. And when he lays down the book, all he can do is to 
shake his head in wonder and sorrow. 

In Action Front the author gave us a remarkable picture 
of trench life and warfare, but in this new book he reaches even 
a higher degree of perfection. He has attained a greater mastery 
of his tools. He moulds together all the pathos, the joy, the 
cruelty, the sublimity of the fearful struggle, and so rebuilds the 
scenes until they live again before us in their naked reality. The 
story that he tells is tremendous in its pull upon the emotions, for 
it is life itself. 

Grapes of Wrath is based upon Julia Ward Howe’s “ Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,” and tells the story of twenty-four 
hours in the lives of three private soldiers, “ Kentucky,” “ Larry,” 
and “ Pug.” Coming up from the rear, the three men advance 
with their regiment to the attack on a German trench. Then comes 
the conflict, fierce, pitiless, lethal. And through it all stands out 
the careless bravery of the three men. How they live, how they 
fight, how one dies forms a story that only the man who lived 
it could write. 

Grapes of Wrath is as big as its theme and as moving. 


ST. PAUL THE HERO. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
Ass an introduction to the life of the first and greatest of the 
missionary saints, this little volume will serve a useful purpose, 
especially with youthful readers. Beginning with Paul’s boyhood, 
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it runs through the various stages of his growth, at school, in 
Gamaliel’s college, during his violent anti-Christian days, as a 
Christian neophyte, and finally as an Apostle. The thrilling story 
of the wonderful journeys is happily told, and leaves one eager 
for better acquaintance with the hero of the tale. St. Paul’s life 
is so full of incident and so fascinating in detail that to write a 
long book about him would be far easier than a satisfactory short 
one; but Professor Jones, with the exactness of a scholar and with 
the quiet reverence of a Quaker, has produced a series of brief 
chapters that will convey to young people a very clear outline of 
the main story, while not exceeding the compass of their patience. 
The little volume, therefore, is a welcome addition to our library 
of useful books. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE BY CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 
By H. St. George Tucker. New York: Yale University 
Press. $1.35 net. 

The five lectures in this volume were. delivered by the author 
in the Storrs Lecture Course in the Yale University Law School 
in February, 1916. They set forth clearly the real distinction 
between the powers of the Federal and State Governments under 
the Constitution of the United States, and insist upon the necessity 
of maintaining those powers in a just equilibrium for the preserva- 
tion of American liberties. 

The author does not in any way treat of the merits of woman’s 
suffrage, but discusses the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
with regard to woman’s suffrage as one of the attempts to con- 
found State and Federal Governmental powers. 

The author proves his thesis in scholarly fashion. 


WHERE THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH STANDS. 
By Rev. Edward McCrady. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.75 net. 

The Rev. Edward McCrady writes this volume to prove the 
ultra Protestant character of the Church of England and its 
American daughter, the Protestant Episcopal Church. He has no 
patience with the High Churchmen who in convention after con- 
vention have tried to change the name of their Church. He thus 
declares his aim: “ We have merely set out to prove that it is 
absolute impossible for anyone to assume that the theological 
position taken by the Anglican Reformers and incorporated into 
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the Articles and other formularies of the Church of England is 
not the present official position of that communion as well as of 
this Protestant Episcopal Church, that the doctrinal position of 
the Catholic party is not absolutely incompatible therewith, and 
that the present proposition to change the name of this Church to 
the American Catholic Church does not necessarily mean the entire 
abandonment of the official and historic position of this Church.” 

He proves conclusively the Protestant mind of the English 
reformers, the Protestant character of the Prayer Book and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and devotes most of the three hundred pages 
of his book to the Presbyterian contention that episcopacy is not 
a divine institution. 

The writing of the book is not carefully done, and is marked 
_ by many repetitions, and an annoying use of capitals and italics. 


MORE TALES BY POLISH AUTHORS. Translated by Elsie 
C. M. Benecke and Marie Busch. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50 net. 

The most striking story of the six dramatic tales of ‘the 
present volume is The Returning Wave, by Boleslaw Prus. It de- 
scribes a German millionaire manufacturer living in Poland who 
acknowledges no God but money and worldly success. He treats 
his workingmen with the greatest cruelty and injustice, reducing 
their wages in order to give his spendthrift son money to squander 
on riotous living. His cruelty results in the death of one of his 
best workmen. Nemesis follows in the death of his beloved son 
in a duel, whereupon the old man goes violently insane, burns down 
his cotton mill, and dies in the flames. 

Another well-told story is Maciej, the Mazur, by Adam Szy- 
manski. It is a tale of murder, brother killing brother for re- 
vealing the plans of the Polish revolutionists. 


BREACHES OF ANGLO-AMERICAN TREATIES. By John 
Bigelow. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.50 net. 
During the Taft Administration when the Hay-Pauncefote 

Treaty was under discussion, a number of British journals charged 

the United States with bad faith in respect to its treaty obligations. 

These statements led Major Bigelow to examine the records of 

the diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the United 

States to determine the relative trustworthiness of the two nations. 
He reviewed and analyzed the more important Anglo-Ameri- 
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can treaties, and found that the United States has more than a 
safe balance of good faith to its credit in its regard for treaty 
rights, and is far above the level of British diplomacy. 

This book, which embodies this study of diplomatic bona 
fides, is marked by fairness of treatment and broad scholarly effort. 


UNDERTOW. By Kathleen Norris. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 

day, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

Mrs. Norris, the novelist of the American home, has written 
a new story on the theme of extravagance. Bert and Nancy 
Bradley are the happiest of couples on twelve hundred a year, but 
once they are caught in the undertow of living beyond their means, 
they drift apart, become discontended and envious of others, and 
lose all affection for simple home pleasures. A fire which destroys 
their expensive surburban home brings them to their senses, and 
they determine again to live the happy, simple life. The story is 
worth while and wholesome. 


THE REST HOUSE. By Isabel C. Clarké. New York: Benziger 

Brothers. $1.35 net. 

In The Rest House Miss Clarke tells us how the frail, pam- 
pered, but resolute Peggy Metcalfe found her way to the Catholic 
church despite the most bitter opposition of friends and kinsfolk. 
Her conversion is due to a direct call from the Christ of the 
Eucharist, which is more frequent than some Catholics realize. 
The contrast between the worldliness, prejudice and narrowness 
of the English Protestant home with the other-worldliness, devotion 
and spiritual outlook of the Catholic home is well drawn. It is 
a good book to put into the hands of inquirers who must face 
bitter opposition at home, if they are to be true to the call of 
God and conscience. 


THE LIGHT IN THE CLEARING. By Irving Bacheller. New 

York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50 net. 

This is a story of northwestern New York in the forties. 
It is remarkable chiefly for its clear cut, attractive character 
sketches of the simple and sturdy country folk of the days of 
President Van Buren. Uncle Peabody and Aunt Deel are an 
unfailing delight, and the jovial schoolmaster and the honest Sena- 
tor are excellent companions for an idle hour. The love story, 
according to rule, is a story of bitter opposition. and glorious 
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triumph. The villainous Grimshaw is punished in the execution 
of his only son, and the mysterious Silent Woman is restored to 
sanity and happiness. 


AURORA THE MAGNIFICENT. By Gertrude Hall. New York: 

The Century Co. $1.40 net. 

This wholesome and well-written novel describes the social 
set of the Anglo-American colony in Florence. Aurora, an ig- 
norant, vulgar, but warm-hearted and generous widow from Cape 
Cod, invades the sacred precincts of this exclusive body, and despite 
her many handicaps wins everyone, including a most fastidious artist 
whom she marries. The characters are well drawn, the love story 
interestingly told, although we hope that foreigners will not 
deem Aurora a type of the average American young woman. 


THE HOLY HOUR IN GETHSEMANE. By Francis P. Donnelly, 

S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents. 

In this book of meditations and prayers for the .devotion 
of the Holy Hour, the Passion forms the centre of thought. The 
Anima Christi is the text. The author tells us it was so chosen 
by request, and lent itself admirably to the purpose, an opinion 
from which none will dissent. Father Donnelly has arranged the 
meditations into three Hours; for Holiness; for Perfection and 
Strength; and for Perseverance, respectively. Each of these is 
so subdivided as to give three meditations for each quarter except 
the fourth, for which litanies, prayers and hymns are provided. 
The. reflections are searching and inspiring, and the book cannot 
but fulfill-:the author’s hope that it “may help to spread further 
this consoling devotion which appeals so-touchingly to the faith- 
ful in these days when the Sacrament of the Altar is coming to 
occupy so prominent a place in Catholic life.” 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE MARTYRS OF TYBURN. 

By the Nuns of Tyburn Convent. London: Burns & Oates. 

35 cents net. 

This volume contains brief biographies of the one hundred 
and five martyrs who were executed at Tyburn from 1535-1681. 
In the number are included forty-four secular priests, twenty 
laymen, nineteen Jesuits, seven Benedictines, seven Carthusians, 
three Franciscans, two women, one Dominican, one Bridgettine, 
and one Archbishop. These brief lives refute the old Protestant 
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calumny that these men suffered for treason, and not for their 
religion. On the contrary all could say with Father Powel, O.S.B.: 
“This is the happiest day and the greatest joy that ever befell me, 
for I am brought hither for no other cause or reason than that I 
am a Roman Catholic priest, and a monk of the Order of St. 
Benedict.” 


THE PRINCESS OF LET’S PRETEND. By Dorothy Donnell 

Calhoun. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

An appealing little collection of stories for young folk—the 
type of stories beginning with “ once upon a time,” that wide-eyed 
children clamor to hear at the twilight or bedtime hour. 

The illustrations are novel, being photographs chosen from 
moving picture films; but their realism will disappoint the childish 
imagination, which can far more aptly picture its own fairy world. 


LIFE OF ST. ADAMNAN. By Very Rev. E. Canon Maguire, D.D. 

Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

Dr. Maguire writes a brief but scholarly life of St. Adamnan 
or St. Eunan, the biographer of St. Columba of Iona, and the first 
Bishop of Raphoe (697-705). He was the most illustrious of the 
successors of St. Columba, remarkable both for his scholarship 
and his sanctity. He did his utmost to convert the monks of 
Iona to the Roman tonsure and the Roman Easter, but he failed 
to win them over. He brought these customs with him to Ireland 
when he left Iona to be Bishop of Raphoe, and by his zeal and 
energy saved the Irish Church from possible schism. 


N the Manuale Ordinandorum, or the Ordination Rite According 
to the Roman Pontifical, Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O.S.B. (Beatty, 
Pa.: Archabbey Press. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents) pub- 
lishes the text of the Roman Pontifical on the conferring of orders, 
adding appropriate notes and citing authentic decrees of the Holy 
See. The book should be much appreciatéd by students approach- 
ing ordination and by the laity. Much praise is due the Benedictines 
for their constant endeavor to extend the knowledge of the liturgical 
beauties by translations in the vernacular. 

















Recent Events. 


The Hindenburg drive which the enemy 
Progress of the War. threatened a few weeks ago has not been 

begun, nor so far are there any signs of its 
being undertaken, although he is said to have five million men under 
arms. During the period of Russian disorganization fears were 
entertained for Petrograd, but with the exception of a bridgehead 
on the Stokhod, the Russian line remains intact. So far from an 
advance, every step of the enemy has been backward, and his boast 
now is of his ability in making “ victorious” retreats. After hav- 
ing succeeded in extricating his forces on the Somme front, the 
Allies were brought into a stand on the line St. Quentin-Cambrai. 
But the rest accorded to the enemy was not to last long. On 
Easter Monday the British launched a fresh attack east of Artras, 
and at once secured far greater advances than during the Somme 
battle. Vimy Ridge, one of the chief German strongholds, was 
captured within a few hours; eleven thousand prisoners, as well as 
more than one hundred field guns, were taken. To the right of the 
British line the French soon after made an advance toward the pla- 
teau of Craonne, and although the depth penetrated was not deep the 
positions secured were of great military value; the key-points, in 
fact, of the enemy’s line. The capture of nineteen thousand pris- 
oners shows the swiftness of the blow and the severity of the 
defeat inflicted on the enemy. Perhaps an even more important 
gain than these local successes was that by these attacks Hinden- 
burg was foiled in his plans, and forced to draw upon the strategic 
reserves which he has been so laboriously accumulating, and to use 
them for a merely defensive purpose. It is said that he had created 
a reserve force of about a million men with which to make one 
last bid, if not for victory, at least for a draw. For this all Ger- 
many’s resources during the past winter had been devoted. Every 
man in Germany had been placed at the disposal of the military 
authorities. On the other hand, the object of the Allies was ob- 
tained. Their attacks were made not to break through, as Ger- 
man writers assert, but to break up the armies in front of them. 
This, by the superiority of artillery which is now theirs, they have 
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been able to do in a large degree and by inflicting enormous losses, 
so that at least ten of Hindenburg’s reserve divisions have had to 
be drawn into the battle to supply these losses. 

Hardly had the British consolidated the positions won east 
of Arras than a new attack was made farther north on the enemy’s 
lines. The attack was preceded by an explosion of mines which 
had taken six months to prepare, and resulted in the capture of one 
of the strongest of the enemy’s position and in a British advance 
of more than three miles. All this was accomplished after the Ger- 
man public had been repeatedly assured that the Allied offensive 
had broken down for this year. 

Meanwhile Italy had begun to act. Too much cannot be said 
in praise of the part which the Italian army has taken in the war. 
Where others have had hills to attack, Italy has had mountains. 
So important an influence on the war has been exerted by Italy 
that not a few think that the Allies would have been defeated if 
Italy had remained neutral. It is worthy of note that General 
Cadorna is the only commander-in-chief who has retained his com- 
mand from the beginning. His capture of Goritzia is considered 
a masterpiece of. strategy. In the latter half of May, another 
offensive was opened on the front from the Isonzo to the Adriatic, 
a distance of more than fifty miles. By equally brilliant strategy 
Count Cadorna succeeded in capturing important positions on the 
way to Trieste, and in taking many prisoners. The Austrians, 
however, have brought up large reénforcements. The way to 
Trieste is still blocked. 

Little has been done in the other scenes of warfare, Saloniki, 
Armenia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, East Africa. Although little 
has been said, a great deal has been done in Persia. German emis- 
saries had succeeded in bringing about a state of anarchy and revolt 
throughout a large part even of Southern Persia, in preparation for 
the advance into India which once formed part of their dreams. 
After the taking of Kut by the Turks when British prestige had 
been brought very low, and there was a possibility of Persia being 
turned into a basis for this attack on India, a small British column 
started from the Persian Gulf in order to restore order and to 
clear out the enemy’s agents. So great has been the success of 
this expedition that Sir Percy Sykes, its commander, is now at 
the head of eleven thousand highly-trained Persian police, and has 
brought the whole of Southern Persia under control. 

While the submarine warfare of the “assassins of the sea,” 
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as Mr. Lansing styles our enemies, is still serious, their hope of 
success is being ever more and more deferred. Three weeks, at 
the beginning of the unrestricted campaign of ruthlessness, were 
given to bring England to her knees. Five months have passed, 
and now the deceivers of the German people have extended the 
time to two months. Keen disappointment is, moreover, being 
expressed in Germany. The well-known military critic, Captain 
Persius, has declared his conviction that the submarine cannot 
determine the war; in this he is in full agreement with English 
authorities. For a time it will be necessary for the population of 
Great Britain to practise economy in the use of bread, and this it is 
doing by voluntary rationing. For the immediate future measures 
have been taken by which two millions of tons of wheat will be 
added to this year’s production, while for 1918 so much additional 
land will be cultivated that, even without so much as a single ton 
of imported food-stuff, all danger of starvation will have disap- 
peared. By shipping arrangements which have been made, even 
though the highest rate of submarine losses should be continued, 
more cargo tonnage will enter British ports in this month of July 
than came in during March. The working of British mines has 
been so much increased that four million more tons of minerals 
and ores will be available by August, while arrangements with 
France insure a full supply of timber 


One of the things which contributed to 

Peace Talk. the accomplishment of-the Russian Revo- 
lution was the disgust felt by the nation with 

the inefficiency of the Tsar’s government in the carrying on of the 
war, and the desire for greater military activity. And yet no 
sooner had its success been assured than a peace movement began 
which has its echoes in most of the belligerent States. This was 
due to the fact that the most influential of the agents in bringing 
about the Revolution was a body of Socialists whose ideals run 
counter to all purely national aspirations. In their view the world 
conflict is not between nations, but between the classes of each na- 
tion; the workingman is pitted against the capitalist; hence the 
Russian capitalist is the more immediate. enemy of the working- 
man of the Empire than are the German working people. From 
this arises the obvious duty of bringing into alliance the working 
people of each country. Russian Socialists took advantage of 
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their newly-won freedom to make an appeal to those of Germany 
for a common union on the basis of no annexation and no indemni- 
ties. They were strong enough to drive from office the Foreign 
Minister, M. Miliukoff, and to place in jeopardy the union of 
Russia with her Allies. To them the German Socialists were 
brothers, and this in spite of the fact that almost all of the party 
had from the beginning of the war proved false to the ideal of 
universal brotherhood, which had been the animating spirit of 
the movement, and had supported the war with an ardor equal to 
' that of the most extreme of the Junkers. Nothing, in fact, more 
surprising has resulted from the war than the revelation of the 
hollowness of the Socialist movement. In every country it has 
played into the hands of the enemy of human freedom. Italy, 
France and England have suffered in various ways from Socialist 
activities, while in this country the party has favored a programme 
essentially Pro-German and therefore un-American. It supported 
the embargo on munitions, it called for the warning of Americans 
from going to sea, and offered nauseating apologies for the viola- 
tion of Belgium. At the present time it is putting forth all its 
energies in promoting a peace which would give the enemy most 
of the things he desires, a peace which would render fruitless all 
the sacrifices which have been made. 

In the dire straits in which Germany now finds itself it was 
willing-to make use of the Socialists, although in the time of peace 
it had treated them as enemies of the State. It aided the return 
to Russia of the more influential advocates of the “ Stop the War ” 
propaganda, and did everything in its power to bring about a Con- 
gress at Stockholm at which peace by negotiation would be discussed, 
and allowed for the first time since the war began full reports of 
Socialist speeches. A Committee of the Reichstag has been ap- 
pointed to consider the revision of the Constitution. The Kaiser 
himself has declared that the thing which is dearest to his heart is 
the reform of the Prussian Diet and the liberation of the entire inner 
political life of the country. This declaration was made after the 
Russian Revolution and after our President’s condemnation of gov- 
ernment without the consent of the governed, but it synchronized 
with the efforts of the Russian Socialists to enlist their fellow Social- 
ists in Germany in a peace movement. Bismarck has revealed the 
fact that the consent which he gave to the granting of universal 
suffrage for the German Empire was in his view merely a temporary 
blackmail to the “ liberty-mongers,” to be revoked when a conven- 
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ient opportunity offered. It is not difficult to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that it is from no love of wider political rights for the German 
people that the recent promises have been made, but with the view to 
win the support of the Socialists in their peace propaganda. 

Coincident with the German efforts to codperate with the 
peace movement in Russia, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Min- 
ister manifested his willingness to discuss peace terms, declaring 
that the Central Powers did not wish the destruction of their 
enemies. The proposal of a Peace Conference, made last Decem- 
ber, was, he said, still open. Replying subsequently to the Mani- 
festo issued by the Russian Provincial Government, which dis- 
claimed any design to dominate foreign nations, to take from 
them their national heritage, or forcibly to occupy their 
territory, the Austro-Hungarian Government declared that those 
aims were identical with its own. No specific terms, however, were 
stated, and when some time after a clearer definition of these terms 
was ‘given, it was found that once again deceit is wrapped up in 
generalities. It became clear that the whole purpose of the Austrian, 
as of the German, Government was to lure the Russian into the 
making of a separate peace. After no little hesitation the deter- 
mination of Russia to continue the war has been made, but not 
in so clear a way as to preclude all the hopes of her enemies. The 
Austrian Emperor seems still to cherish the idea of a separate peace. 
In his speech at the opening of the Reichsrath he referred to the 
great neighboring people with whom Austria was united in old 
friendship, forgetting that the war was occasioned by the gross 
insult which had been offered by his predecessor to that people. 
The fall of Count Tisza, described by a member of the Hungarian 
Chamber as a blood-maniac who had plunged Hungary into the 
war, and is still resolute for its continuance, may be an indication 
that a desire for peace exists in Hungary, although the cause of 
his fall was the old question of the extension of the suffrage which 
has for so long a time been a subject of debate. 

The Manifesto of the Russian Government which disclaimed 
all desire of annexation and indemnities excited considerable anx- 
iety among her Allies, and forced the Governments of Great Britain 
and France to make clear to the world and to Russia in what sense 
they understood this disclaimer. If its meaning was that no restor- 
ation to France of Alsace-Lorraine was to be made and no payment 
by the Central Powers of the damages suffered at their hands by 
Belgium, Poland, Serbia and Rumania, the Russian terms would 
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not be endorsed by them. President Wilson has since made it clear 
that this country is in full agreement with the Western Powers. 
What stand Russia will take is not yet quite certain. The latest 
accounts, however, seem to make it clear that the dominant parties 
accept her Allies’ interpretation. But the state of confusion which 
unfortunately is not yet at an end, makes it impossible for outsiders 
to feel full assurance of Russia’s reliability. 

Among those in the enemy countries who are now talking about 
peace are certain of the German Catholics who, as Cardinal Mercier 
says in a recent pastoral, never found it in their hearts to utter a 
word of reprobation of the German armies when they massacred 
innocent inhabitants of Belgian cities and shot down priests, but 
have remained silent while the criminals were whitewashed. Today 
when the prospect for Germany is becoming dark, these Catholics 
are composing hymns to Christian fraternity, to forgetfulness of 
the past and to brotherly peace. The Cardinal recalls to their minds 
the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas, whom Pope Leo XIII. declared 
to be the great teacher not only of dogma, but also of morals. St. 
Thomas declares that there is a kind of vengeance that is a virtuous 
action, when, as in this case, it springs from a respect to the rules 
of order and justice. The desire that the authors of the wrongs 
done to Belgium should be punished is nothing less than fidelity 
to these rules. To wish physical evil to a wrongdoer who remains 
obdurate for the sake of his conversion—a conversion which in- 
cludes restitution—is a reasonable love. “ The- collective crime of 
a nation which violates the right of another is incomparably more 
grievous than that of an individual whom society sends to the 
galleys or the guillotine.” War is the means for the punishment 
of such a nation, and is therefore a righteous duty, and, in fact, 
a great act of love, to perform which Belgium has devoted all her 
strength, all her fortune, all her blood. That this task will be 
accomplished, the pledge just given by our President to the Belgian 
Envoys gives complete assurance: “ The American people have 
been able to understand and glory in the unflinching heroism of 
the Belgian people and their sovereign, and there is not one among 
us who does not today welcome the opportunity of expressing to 
you our heartfelt sympathy and friendship, and our solemn deter- 
mination that on the inevitable day of victory Belgium shall be 
restored to the place she has so richly won among the self-respecting 
and respected nations of the earth.” 
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The situation in Russia is still grave 
Russia. enough to cause anxiety, although within 
: the last few days there are some signs of 
a stable settlement. The second Provincial Government remains 
unchanged, except that the Minister of Commerce has resigned. 
There seems to have arisen a master of the situation in the person 
of the Minister of War, M. Kerensky, who, as he is himself the 
leading Socialist of more moderate views, possesses great influence 
over the forces to whom the Revolution was chiefly due. M. 
Kerensky is a man of great decision of character, a man who 
sees things as they are, and therefore recognizes the supreme neces- 
sity of saving Russia from the foreign foe. As this cannot be 
done except by means of the army, he has proclaimed the intention 
of maintaining iron discipline within its ranks. There have been 
a few outbreaks of the extreme elements which were let loose by 
the Revolution. The garrison of Krondstadt revolted and pro- 
claimed its independence, but this seems to be an isolated instance; 
its example instead of spreading having met with general condemna- 
tion. Regiments on the Rumanian border who mutinied on being 
disbanded, were at once brought under control by loyal troops. 
Discipline is being gradually restored by the efforts of the Minister 
of War. It is in fact rumored that the inactivity along the Russian 
front is coming to an end, and that the Germans are anticipating an 
attack. 

As the excitement involved in the Revolution is dying down, 
other and more sober influences will make their weight felt. 
Among these the American Mission will not be the least impressive. 
There has long been between Russia and this country a real sym- 
pathy, although of a somewhat intangible character, based upon the 
conduct of Russia during the Civil War. This will now tell in 
favor of the Mission of which Mr. Root is the head. | 

The practical services which are being rendered by the Railway 
Commission in the all-important matter of transportation will give 
to this country a further influence in the establishment of stable 
government for new Russia. Above all President Wilson’s Note 
harmonizes so well with the feelings of the party now dominant 
in Russia, that it cannot but establish a closer bond between the two 
countries, while at the same time it will make Russia more firm 
in her ‘determination to prosecute the war for the attainment 
of the end which both are now seen to have in view, that is to 
say, that no territory shall be transferred without the consent of its 
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people, a policy which safeguards the rights of Poland, Belgium, 
Serbia and Montenegro. ‘‘No people must be forced under 
sovereignty under which it does not wish to live.” This principle 
of the President if fully applied would secure for the Bohemians, 
the Serbs, the Slovenes and the other races now under Austro- 
Hungarian domination that measure of freedom to which they 
aspire. It may, however, be doubted whether the Russian Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates will commit themselves to 
this wider extension of the principle, for they have disclaimed what 
they call “an imperialistic war in the name of the liberation of 
nations.” This declaration was made before the publication of the 
President’s Message to the Russian people; since its publication 
the Extreme Socialists represented by Lenine have shown openly 
that they were not in full agreement with the President’s pro- 
gramme. 

While the Duma represents what is called the bourgeotsie, 
to which those of the supporters of Tsardom who acquiesce in its 
fall have allied themselves; the soldiers and the workmen are more 
or less fully represented by the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates. The great mass, however, of the Russian peo- 
ple are the peasants who do not seem to have had a prominent 
part in bringing about the Revolution, except in so far, and this is 
a fairly large exception, as the army is made up of peasants. A 
separate organization, however, has been formed of peasants’ dele- 
gates of all Russia. These have been holding a Congress which has 
ranged itself on the side of the new democracy, has in fact declared 
in favor of a federal republic for Russia. As devotion to the Tsar 
was the deepest sentiment of this class, a sentiment thought so 
strong as to be incapable of being shaken, the last hold of Tsar- 
dom has been destroyed, if this Congress is a truly representative 
body. The reason is not far to seek. The revelation which has been 
made of the turpitude of the autocratic government of Russia 
has so shocked their moral instincts that it has changed reverence 
into contempt. 

It is now established that in February of this year the Rus- 
sian Ministry of the Tsar had already arranged terms of 
peace with Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, 
and was secretly prepared, if France stood out for the return of all 
Alsace and Lorraine, to make a separate peace. This betrayal of 
the interests»for which the peasants by the hundreds of thousands 
had shed their blood, resulted in that alienation which has come upon 
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the world as so much of a surprise. The more thoughtful classes 
abandoned the cause of the Tsar when he took up a position of 
absoluye intractability. Sint ut sunt, aut non sint became in his case, 
as in so many others, a ruinous motto. When it was a question of 
making even moderate concessions such as were desired not merely 
by the nobles, but by nearly all the members of his own family, he 
turned a deaf ear. This ruler of millions of his fellowmen was him- 
self ruled, so far as internal policy was concerned, by a treacherous 
German woman who was hostile to the best interests of the country 
of which she was the Empress. She in her turn was under the 
domination of a dissolute monk, who was seeking merely his own 
private interests. It is not believed that the Tsar was personally 
in favor of the peace with Germany or even aware of the intrigue; 
he allowed himself in this respect to be misled by his wife and her 
creatures in the bureaucratic ministry. His attention was en- 
grossed by the army, at the headquarters of which he chiefly passed 
his time. The Minister of the Interior, M. Protopopoff, not only 
did not try to serve the country, but did everything he could to serve 
the enemy. A plan was formed to cause serious disturbances by 
cutting off supplies of food, an artificial famine was engineered, 
and the disturbances consequent thereupon were to be the excuse 
for a call for peace with Germany. The internal confusion thus 
deliberately prepared would render a prosecution of the war im- 
possible. The Tsar was to be confronted with this situation and 
his consent to be won. Such in brief was the conspiracy against 
the country of which its rulers made themselves either directly or 
indirectly the agents. No wonder is it that when these facts were 
disclosed, a revolution, which was looked upon as impossible a few 
days before, was brought about within a few hours. 


The young Emperor of Austria is striving 

Austria-Hungary. to extricate his dominions from the thrall- 
dom by which they are threatened: An- 

other step in this direction has been taken by the meeting of the 
Reichsrath, which has taken place after the lapse of three years, 
during which all power was assumed by the late Emperor Francis 
Joseph. This course was not very agreeable to the Kaiser, for it was 
much more easy for him to work his will with an old man in his 
dotage than with an Assembly of the representatives of the people, 
even though that Assembly unfairly places a preponderance of 
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power on the Austro-Germans. The desire, however, to throw dust 
into the eyes of Russia and of the democracies of the West by an 
ostensible appeal to their principles, overcame the Kaiser’s opposi- 
tion. In his speech the Emperor made a solemn asservation of his 
“unalterable will to exercise his rights as a ruler at all times in a 
truly constitutional spirit, inviolably to respect constitutional liber- 
ties, and to preserve, unimpaired to the people that share -in the 
formation of the will of the States which the existing Constitution 
provides.” After making this profession for reasons given, strange 
to say, he announced his decision not to take the constitutional oath 
until such time as a new and strong Austria should have been 
formed. This new and strong Austria, of which he gave a vague 
outline, he has taken it into his own hands to form, promising to 
act as a just, affectionate and conscientious ruler, and in the spirit 
of true democracy. 

The Germans within the German Empire and those in Austria 
are credited with the desire of extending still farther the control 
which they already wield over the various other races—Czechs, 
Slavs, Slovenes, Poles and others too numerous to mention. For 
this purpose, among other things, the Poles were to be ousted 
from the Reichsrath. The ruler’s freedom from the oath to the 
Constitution as it stands will facilitate the carrying into effect of 
these schemes, not in the way in which the subject nationalities 
wish, but as it is well-pleasing to the German over-lords. Strenu- 
ous opposition is, however, already being offered. 

While the minority of Germans rule in Austria the Hungarian 
part of the Dual Monarchy is ruled by a Magyar minority, and 
they are perhaps even more unjust to the Slav majority. Of this 
minority and its unjust exercise of the position given by the exist- 
ing suffrage, Count Stephen Tisza, the Calvinist lay bishop, who 
recently placed the Crown of St. Stephen on the head of the new 
Emperor, has been for a long time the sturdiest supporter. He is 
convinced that the democratic reform of the suffrage promised 
several years ago, but not yet granted, would destroy the power of 
the Magyar oligarchy. When he fell on account of a half-hearted 
attempt made by him to deal with the question, it was expected that 


he would be succeeded by an equally stanch defender of the power. 


of the Magyars, Count Andrassy. The opposition, however, has 
proved too strong: a Premier has been appointed who will attempt 
to bring in agenuine reform. Whether it will be carried is another 
question. 





— 
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At last King Constantine has disappeared. 
Greece. On the demand of the Three Protecting 
Powers to whom Greece owes her Consti- 
tution and the King’s father his crown, he was forced to abdicate 
in favor of his second son, Alexander. Since the beginning of the 
war Constantine has acted the part of a usurper, arrogating to him- 
- self powers reserved by the Constitution to the Ministry and defy- 
ing the duly-elected representatives of the people. A section of 
the people—how large no one can say—and the army, at least its 
officers, supported him in a policy of cowardly submission to Ger- 
many, which resulted in the sacrificing of the best interests of the 
country. To him must, in a large measure, be attributed the 
inactivity of the Allied Army at Saloniki, as there was always the 
danger of an attack in the rear. Now that he has been removed, 
it is possible that an advance may be made in order to cut the 
railway which runs to Constantinople from Belgrade and Vienna. 











With Our Readers. 


ECENTLY the editors of a well-known collection of the best in 
English literature were persuaded, after considerable argument, 
that a new edition of their work ought to include such a poet as 
Francis Thompson. They had not intended to give him notice, nor 
to publish any extracts from his work, although they claimed that the 
new edition of their publication would be up-to-date and compre- 
hensive. An appeal in favor of a lesser Catholic poet—but one much 
greater than many included—was less successful. His name and his 
work will remain unmentioned in this (as advertised) complete digest 

of the best in all English literature. 

* x ok * 

SIMILAR case of the neglect of Catholic poets by The Cambridge 

History of English Literature has been pointed out in the pages 
of The Dublin Review. 

The Cambridge History, as is well known, is the work of different 
contributors, and in many ways is an invaluable publication to the 
student of English literature. In its treatment of Catholic poets and 
prose writers, and of religious questions, as they affect the literature of 
England, it cannot be termed fair and impartial. It does not always 
sail straight. Frequently it is lop-sided with Anglican and anti-Catholic 
prejudice. One need not ask, for example, if the editors, masters of 
the English tongue, know the opprobrium attached to the use of the 
word Romanist. They are well acquainted with it; and yet the 
volume is frequently stained by its use. And in a very subtle way it 
is attached to a Catholic author with the implication that it lessens 
his full claim to preéminence in the field of English literature. 

* * * x 
HE treatment of Newman in an earlier volume of the History is 
also an example of the bigotry of which we speak. From a literary 
point of view also it is lamentably deficient. To elevate Pusey “ be- 
cause of his solemnity, pathos and grandeur” above Newman will 
scarcely receive the approval of scholars. It is too late a day for even 
the prejudiced mind not to grant Newman a leading place in Eng- 
lish letters. The most unwilling must yield him a large share of 
praise, and, if he be attacked, it must be done in at least an apparently 
fair way—in that “ broad,” large-minded manner characteristic of so 
much modern writing. 

In The Cambridge History, Newman is indeed exalted, and highly 
exalted. Yet upon reading this estimate of him the reader, if he has 
had no other source of knowledge, will receive the impression 
that he was a skillful, rather than a great, writer; an artist rather than 
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a genius. “ Newman’s Apologia,” says the History, “ is wonderful: 
sincere, thorough, convincing.” And then a few lines after we read: 
“It seems (italics ours) to represent without omission the whole 
mind of the writer. And yet it is a piece of finished art, not conscious 
but inevitable, because the writer had become half—perhaps altogether 
—unwittingly a supreme artist.” ‘“ He could not write in any other 
way,” we are told, “art had become to him a second nature.” 

Newman was sincere, yes;° but his art was so much a part 
of himself that it made spontaneity impossible. His was the great 
power of persuading his readers that he was speaking to them, heart 
to heart. The reader remembers that one page back the same writer 
in this History has told him that “Keble’s Autobiography is even 
more truthful than Newman’s Apologia,” and—that his erudition might 
be increased, and the desired impression might be deepened—that 
Williams, Newman’s curate at St. Mary’s, said: “ Newman is in 
the habit of looking for effect and for what was sensibly effective.” 
Again we are informed with emphasis that Newman “ was an artist, 
and an incomparable master of his art.” His later sermons, after he 
became a Catholic, “‘ more obviously aimed at effect.” 

* * * * 


ESIDE these innuendos of The Cambridge History of English 

Literature, which is advertised as the last work of scholarship 
on the subject, it is worth while to set the estimate of Professor Lewis 
E. Gates of Harvard University in his Selections from the Prose 
Writings of John Henry Cardinal Newman—an estimate which, by the 
way, the late Wilfrid Ward told us was, in his opinion, the keenest 
insight into Newman ever written by an American. Professor Gates 
says: “In spite of Newman’s ease and affability, you feel, throughout 
his writings, when you stop to consider, an underlying suggestion of 
uncompromising strength and unwavering conviction. You are sure 
that the author is really giving you himself frankly and unreservedly, 
notwithstanding his apparent self-effacement, and that he is imposing 
upon you his own conclusions, persuasively and constrainingly. More- 
over, you are sure that, however adroitly he may be developing his 
thesis, with an eye to the skillful manipulation of your prejudices, 
he would at any moment give you a point-blank answer, if you put him 
a point-blank question. There is never any real doubt in your mind 
of his courage and manly English temper, or of his readiness to meet 
you fairly on the grounds of debate.” 

And referring to Mr. Abbot’s charge that Newman doctored the 
truth, Professor Gates answers: ‘‘ The ultimate cause of his attack 
on Newman seems once more to be temperamental hostility rather than 
anything else, an utter inability to comprehend, or, at any rate, to toler- 
ate Newman’s mental constitution and his resulting methods of conceiv- 
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ing of life and relating himself to its facts. Truth is to Newman a much 
subtler matter, a much more elusive substance, than it is to the Posi- 
tivist, to the mere intellectual dealer in facts and in figures; it cannot 
be packed into syllogisms as pills are packed into a box; it cannot be 
conveyed into the human system with the simple directness which the 
Laputa wiseacre aimed at who was for teaching his pupils geometry by 
feeding them on paper duly inscribed with geometrical figures. More- 
over, language is an infinitely treacherous medium ; words are so ‘false,’ 
so capable of endless change, that he is ‘loath to prove reason with 
them.’ And readers,too,are widely diverse,and are susceptible to count- 
less other appeals than that of sheer logic. For all these reasons it is 
doubtless the case that Newman is constantly studious of effect in his 
writings; that he is intensely conscious of his audience and that he is 
always striving to win a way for his convictions,and aiming to insinuate 
them intothe minds and hearts of his hearers by gently persuasive means. 

“ But all this by no means implies any real carelessness of truth 
on Newman’s part, or any sacrifice of truth to expediency. Truth 
is difficult of attainment, and hard to transmit; all the more strenu- 
ously does Newman set himself to trace it out in its obscurity and 
remoteness, and to reveal it in all its intricacies. Moreover, subtle 
and elusive as it may be, it is nevertheless something tangible and 
describable and defensible; something, furthermore, of the acquisition 
of which Newman can give a very definite account; something as far 
as possible from mere misty sentiment, and something, furthermore, 
to be strenuously asserted and defended. 

“ Now a fair-minded reader of Newman is always conscious of the 
essential mental integrity of his author, of his courage and readiness 
to be frank, even in those passages or in those works where the search 
for the subtlest shades of truth or the desire to avoid clashing need- 
lessly on prejudice, or the wish to win a favorable hearing, takes the 
author most indirectly and tortuously toward his end. It is this 
underlying manliness of mind and frank readiness to give an account 
of himself that prevent Newman’s prevailing subtlety, adroitness, and 
suavity from leaving on the mind of an unprejudiced reader any im- 
pression of timorousness or disingenuousness.” 

The History has room to quote from Father Faber only these two 
lines from his Magi: 

No Pope, ‘no blesséd Pope had they 
To guide them with his hand— 


It was certainly not love of literature that led the Cambridge 
History to preserve them. We remember also that the History places 
the Anglican’ Traherne above Father Baker—not alone on literary 
grounds, but also because the Meditations of the former “ have a wider 
outlook on things that affect the meditative soul” than Sancta Sophia. 
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And speaking of Modernism this learned work tells us its object was 
to remain orthodox, yet at the same time to create “a Catholic 
atmosphere in which the modern mind may breathe more freely.” 

* * * * 


E were not surprised, therefore, to read the protest in the current 
Dublin on the injustices done to Catholic poets of the nineteenth 
century by The Cambridge History of English Literature. In its latest 
volume, Charles and Frederick Tennyson have a chapter to themselves ; 
Patmore, Francis Thompson and Aubrey de Vere are hidden among the 
lesser poets. Thompson, as to space, has one page in a volume of six 
hundred. “ We are left,” says-the Dublin, “ te surmise uncomfortably 
that sectarian prejudice however subconscious can alone account for it. 
Everywhere is room and to spare for biographies of far inferior men 
who do not happen to be Catholics.” Room is given to tell of James 
Thomson’s acceptance of atheism; of Swinburne’s denunciation of 
priests; space and print given to soften Samuel Butler’s irreverences 
and blasphemies. Thompson’s conversion is not noted, and his popu- 
larity has been worked up by a “coterie.” As the Dublin answers, 
this last suggestion is as ungenerous as it is false. Thompson had 
no audience, no press waiting to advertise his worth. Tennyson ‘had 
his Cambridge apostolate ready with drawn pens to herald his great- 
ness; Rosetti himself speaks of prearranged reviews. Thompson 
came to be known simply by sending some verses to a magazine. His 
friends came singly, one, two, three, and it was years before they 
were, as they are now, unnumbered. 

We know that the very Dublin that now protests against Saints- 
bury’s untrue statement rejected Thompson’s Essay on Shelley, which 
George Wyndham heralded as one of the greatest essays in the 
English language. Mr. Saintsbury will find it impossible to explain 
how the following coterie was designedly formed and held together: 
H. D. Traill, a North of Ireland Protestant; Le Gallienne, Arthur 
Symons; the Bishop of London; Mr. Garvin, G. K. Chesterton, Mr. 
Campbell, William Archer, George Meredith, John Davidson, A. 
Quiller Couch and Burne-Jones. All have tendered exceptionally high 
praise to Francis Thompson. The coterie is even more amazing than 
Saintsbury’s statement. 

* * * * 
HE Cambridge History considers Adelaide Procter scarcely worth 

a mention. It gives no reference to Lionel Johnson’s poetry 
or his critical work, nor to Robert Hugh Benson. 

*k * k * 
HE reviewer in the Dublin challenges Mr. Saintsbury to a competi- 
tive examination on the purport and significance of Thompson’s 
poetry with almost any one of the thousands of admirers of this 
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poet. A useless challenge. Mr. Saintsbury would fail miserably, and 
for the simple reason that he is unable to judge such poetry as Thomp- 
son’s or indeed judge the religious poets at all. To judge a writer 
one must know his soul, and it is safe to say that such a critic as Mr. 
Saintsbury often wonders what Thompson is driving at. A soul must 
be attuned to the truth he sings, ere he can appreciate Thompson’s 
music. 
* * * * 
O return to our Harvard writer on Newman. “ Truth does not exist 

primarily as for the formalist in the formulas or the theorems of 
textbooks, but in the minds and hearts of living men. In these minds 
and hearts truth grows and spreads in countless subtle ways. Its 
appeal is through numberless other channels than those of the mind. 
.. Truth, then, to commend itself to such a being, must come not merely 
by way of the brain but also by that of the heart; it must not be a 
collection of abstract formulas, but must be concrete and vital. If it 
be religious truth, it must not take the form of logical demonstrations, 
but must be beautifully enshrined in the symbols of an elaborate ritual, 
illustrated in the lives of saints and doctors, authoritative and vener- 
able in the creeds and liturgies of a hierarchical organization, irresistibly 
cogent as inculcated by the divinely appointed representatives of the 
Source of all Truth. In these forms religious truth may be able to im- 
pose itself upon individuals, to take complete possession of them, to 
master their minds and hearts, and to rule their lives.” 

The Cambridge History of English Literature is not entitled to 
the claim of an authoritative guide. 





NCREASING numbers of men and women who once thought that 
“ideas” were simply academic and that philosophy confines itself 
to the classroom, are beginning to see that it is out of ideas that prac- 
tical conduct is born, and that nothing matters so much in life as one’s 
philosophy. Fire and the sword and civilization shaken to its very 
foundations have had to come before they could be persuaded. 
Perhaps the lesson sinking in deeper will arouse our people to 
give energetic support to those agencies that are combating one of 
the worst evils of the day, the vicious moving picture. 
* * * * 
UCH has been done successfully to prevent the exhibition of pic- 
tures that are grossly indecent, but the film that portrays con- 
duct between men and women, boys and girls that is unbecoming and 
improper; that tells graphically of crime and the methods of crime are 
still very common. Public sentiment is so tolerant of them that even the 
License Commissioner is powerless to act effectively. Only when 
a strong public sentiment of protest against this employment of crime 
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and the ways of crime in order to make money makes itself heard, 


will the evil be lessened and eventually eradicated. 
* * . * * 


N° boy or girl can sit before the moving film that pictures criminal 


acts and be unaffected. His mind will inevitably be impressed by 
ideas which, if not favorable to, are at least tolerant of what he views. 
The less mature, trained and stable the mind the more will it be ef- 
fectively impressed, until these pictures secure an almost absolute do- 
minion. The soul is meanwhile robbed of the good impressions which 
it would receive from healthy entertainment; its tastes, its standards 
are weakened, and into the very texture of the soul is woven a false, 
unreal view of life and its personal responsibilities. 

* * x * 

FRENCH journal lately published an article by an experienced 

lawyer which exposed the demoralizing effects of certain films. 
His words seemed to many exaggerated, and would doubtless so appear 
to many of our readers were they given here. But they received abund- 
ant confirmation shortly afterwards in the trial of twelve boys in the 
Department of Tarn for robbery and attempt to murder several persons. 
Their personal possessions of revolvers, masks, stilettos, etc., were an 
exact duplicate of what had been shown by the films which they fre- 
quented; in fact they confessed that they had wished to enact in real 
life the scenes that had delighted them at the cinema exhibitions. 

* x * * 
ECENTLY in the city of New York the License Commissioner 

forbade the exhibition of a certain film. The proprietors of it 
secured from the courts an injunction against his action. But even- 
tually the motion of injunction was denied, andthe Justice stated that 
the Commissioner’s disapproval of the play was not an abuse of his 
discretionary power. He continued: “ As addressed to the senses of 
a general audience it offends public decency. The inquiring mind of 
youth...... is quick to seize upon what is novel...... the majority, 
particularly the younger element, would find in the portrayal only what 
is portrayed—a pruriency attributed as typical of youth—to which 
type, happily, many do not conform. Such a play has no proper place 
upon the stage of a public theatre and does infinitely more harm than 
good.” 

Everyone of us can do much to support publicly such a healthy 
and encouraging attitude. 





HE distribution of Catholic literature is always a fruitful means of 

preserving and increasing the faith of Catholics; of doing away 

with non-Catholic prejudice and frequently of leading non-Catholics to 
a knowledge and acceptance of the Church’s teachings. 
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Father La Farge in a recent issue of America pointed out how 
much good work may be done by circulating among those who do not 
speak English, Catholic periodicals in their own language. The enemies 
of the Church have not been slow in thus circulating their errors among 
the foreign born; we should not be slow in combating and even antic- 
ipating them. Father La Farge also offers the excellent suggestion that 
Catholics of rural districts should write to their own local paper letters 
or short articles that would surely be acceptable to the needy editor, 
and serve as an antidote to error and to bigotry. The articles should not 
treat directly of religion or religions subjects, but of living subjects of 
the day with Catholic truth as a basis. The opportunity would thus be 
open to present solid fundamental truth so needful at the present hour. 
“ For instance, a set of little papers on the relations of employer to 
employee and kindred subjects; on religion as the foundation of pa- 
triotism, or of the home, or of prosperity; on the evils of divorce; 
on proper training of children; on bigotry; the results of infidelity; 
reasons for believing in God,” etc., etc. 

The writer adds that much of the material now appearing in 
college journals would be well suited for this purpose. 

What is said of the rural press, may be extended to the cosmo- 
politan press. A temperate, short well-worded letter will generally 
be printed by the city editor, and thus sow the knowledge of funda- 
mental truth and justice. Our Catholic college graduates ought to be 
doing much more of this than they are doing; and indirectly it would 
serve as a most effective means of increasing interest in the work of 
the Catholic press. 





HE following paragraph, written by William Redmond, in the 
current Dublin Review, is both prophetic and increasingly poignant 
now: “ The old system of government in Ireland is dead—no sane 
man believes it can ever be revived. Let it be the task of statesmen 
of all sections to devise a new system, founded on freedom and 
possessing every reasonable safeguard for minorities. Let old preju- 
dices be cast aside; let the hands which have been grasped upon the 
field of battle be grasped upon the field of peace in Ireland also; 
let England trust fully and freely the people who have given so many 
brave soldiers to the common cause. In this way, and in this way 
alone, can Ireland, consistently with her national existence, become 
a loyal and true partner, ready to take her full place in peace and war 
with England and Scotland and all the great young nations of the 
Empire, sommany of them her own children. 
“The reflections here set down are the very reflections which course 
through the minds of many thousands of Irish soldiers in trench and 
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camp today; and of these things many and many an Irish soldier 
thought who will never think again in this world.” 





HE Manhattanville magazine for 1917 contains the very important 
announcement that Manhattanville, beginning with the next 
scholastic year, will become a college with charter granted by the 
State of New York. The list of courses is added. The magazine con- 
tains also articles that tell of the splendid work done through the year 
by the Manhattanville Association, the Children of Mary and by the 
Barat Settlement. 





HE following letter from Agnes Repplier to Jesse Albert Locke, of 
Newman School, speaks so wisely and well. of the necessity of 
religious training in education that it easily merits the widest publicity : 


Dear Mr. LOCKE: PHILADELPHIA, May 26, 1917. 

I was amazed the other day to hear that the Newman School had attained, 
or was about to attain, its seventeenth birthday. Time slips by so rapidly, 
as one grows old, that I had thought it still in its infancy, whereas it* had 
reached a dignified stretch of years, which should fill your soul with satisfaction. 
It is hard work and big work you are doing, and surely needs to be done. 
The educational demands of the present generation seem to me insatiable, so 
much is being taught, and well taught, that I gape in wonder at the accom- 
plished young people about me, and when to these requirements so amply 
fulfilled you add the one supreme essential, religion, your programme must 
be full to overflowing. 

I have long since lost patience with irreligious schooling. It is so thin, 
so metallic, so unwarrantably complacent, so aloof from the great currents of 
thought, the great enthusiasms, the great purposes of the past. Apart from 
the prop, which faith lends morality, it lights up history and interprets the 
heart of man. It also serves to steady our not justifiable pride. It is like the 
good landscape background which the famous English portrait painters loved 
to give their subjects. 

All of which means, my dear Mr. Locke, that I congratulate you on your 
past, and wish you a still wider field of usefulness in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
AGNES REPPLIER. 


oe > —— 
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